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Gontribicions. 





“TIME FOR THE CONTINENT.” 





Judging from the amount of comment which the arti- 
cle in the first number of the RAILROAD GAZETTE has 
elicited I infer that the inconvenience resulting from the 
existing varying standard of time was not exaggerated 
but rather underestimated therein. 

The writer remembers seeing in the railroad depot at 
Toledo, Ohio, three clocks, marked respectively, Cleve- 
land, Toledo and Chicago time, and each of course indi- 
cating a different hour. The difference between them 
I do not now remember, but if these clocks had 
tongues as well as faces and hands, no doubt they could 
tell some odd stories of perplexities and mistakes, caused 
by their disagreement. The fact that in cases of doubt 
there is usually but one true solution or answer, and 
from one to a thousand or more equal chances of error, 
will, without the doctrine of the depravity of human na- 
ture, always account for the liability of mankind to make 
mistakes. 

Now to see how perplexing a three-fold time must be 
let us in the case of these three clocks analyze the men- 
tal process by which a perplexed traveler must gather 
the necessary information to direct him when, where, 
and how to go from Toledo. In the first place, he must 
know to what place he intends going—an element in the 
inquiry by no means always absolutely determined— 
second, which route must he take; third, which train will 
take him to his destination; fourth, when will it leave; 
fifth, “‘ what time does the road run on;” sixth, which 
clock indicates the time; seventh, what time by the right 
clock is it when the inquiry is being made; eighth, 
where is the train; ninth, which is the car for him to take. 
Consider, too, that the inquiry is usually made in a state 
of mind, not by any means as calm as that in which you, 
reader, are looking over these lines, but in a greater or 
less state of excitement caused by the arrival or depart- 
ure of trains and passengers, the ringing of engine bells, 
and the sounding of gongs—causes which are often 
very exciting or confusing to persons who are either 
timid or unaccustomed to travel, or both, and besides are 
frequently deprived by fatigue or home-sickness, or some 
of the numberless causes of depression to which poor, 
sad, weary human hearts are so prone. Of course I dg 
not mean to say that all the perplexities of our confused 
traveler would be arranged and answered, by an abso- 
lute standard of time, but I do say if there were but one, 
his perplexity would be much less than at present. This 
is not the only kind of confusion caused by variable 
time. The difficulty of arranging time tables to make 
satisfactory connections with roads running by a differ- 
ent time is very great, and the most experienced travel- 
ers are now liable to make mistakes from railroad 
guides. 

The time which should be fixed upon as the standard 
is of course an open question. The fact, however, that 
the time tables of the roads which centre in New 
York govern the running of the trains on nearly 
all the roads from Maine to Texas and Califor- 
nia seems, in addition to the fact that New York is the 
great metropolis uf the country, strong reason for adopt- 
ing its time as the standard. 

If, however, some absolute time were determined upon; 
there would still, without some additional changes, be 
two fertile sources of ambiguity and error left. If the 


community would, at least for some considerable time, 
adhere to their present standard. In order to be explicit, 
it would therefore always be necessary to state whether 
the time named was railroad or local time. Besides this, 
there is at present a cause of ambiguity from the fact 
that the twenty-four hours are designated by only twelve 
numbers, so that any hour, say two o’clock, may mean 
either day or night. If, now, some other nomenclature 
were adopted for the standard time, with a different sign 
for each hour, it would at once indicate which time was 
meant, and also whether the time named was day or 
night. With this object in view, it has been suggested 
that the hours should be lettered as shown in the cut, 
beginning with A for 12 o’clock midnight, and lettering 
consecutively for the whole twenty-four. By this sys- 
tem 1:30 a. m. would be B :30; 1:30 p. m. would be N :30; 
10:15 p. m., W :15, ete., ete. 





This change need not interfere at all with the existing 
standards of local time, and if it were adopted we would 
all eventually get new faces to our clocks and watches 
lettered similar to the cut, and then set the hands to 
whichever time would be most convenient to us. 

If some absolute standard, say New York, was fixed 
upon, and the hours lettered as we have suggested, when 
we were told that a train left at M:45, we would at once 
know it was railroad time, and 45 minutes past 12 o’clock 
noon, instead of being in doubt whether local time was 
meant, or whether it was 45 minutes past 12 at midnight 
or noon. I confess it is to me often a little confusing, al- 
though Iam more or less accustomed to studying time- 
tables, to know whether 12:45 a. m. means night or day- 
time. A little reflection, of course, sets me right; but 
no ambiguity could result if the system described were 
employed. 

The plan proposed is more of the nature of a sugges- 
tion than the result of mature consideration, and I give 
it in order to call forth discussion, -and will be glad to 
hear from any person interested in the subject. 

X. SENTRICK. 


HINTS ON TRACKLAYING. 


BY WM. 8. HUNTINGTON. 














Tracklayers using the four-bolted fish joint neglect to 
make any provision for expansion, as that is supposed to 
have been attended to at the rolling-mill, by making the 
bolt-hole elongated both in the rail and fish-bar. It is 
unsafe to rely wholly on this, as the holes in the fish-bars 
and rails are so placed in relation to each other as to 
allow the rails to come in contact with each other, unless 
prevented by placing a shim between them; and the 
iron chair should always be provided with a shim-box on 
each side for that purpose. The boxes should be di- 
vided into various compartments to hold shims of various 
thicknesses, not only to be used at different seasons of 
the year, but at different times of the day, using the 
thicker ones in the morning when it is cool, and at the 
close of the day, and thinner ones in the heat of the day. 





railroads were to adopt some system, the balance of the 


It is a good plan to take hoop or band iron one inch or 





it into lengths of about three inches; bend the pieces in 
the middle at right-angles, so that they will form two 
sides of a square; select the proper thickness, and use 
them by placing one end between the rails and the other 
on the top of one rail at the joint. After the joit has 
been bolted and spiked, the shims can be easily removed 
for future use. This is a very important matter, and 
should receive more attention than is generally the case. 
Trouble is sometimes experienced on roads when it 
would seem that ample provision had been made for ex- 
pansion. This is sometimes caused by sand, gravel, par- 
ticles of iron, ete., working into the space between the 
rails at the joint, where the chair prevents its working 
out. There is no remedy for this except to exercise care 
in ballasting and to clean out the joints as well as possi- 
ble after dressing off the track. Another cause is the 
bolting of the fish-bars so tight as to prevent the slip of 
the rail, causing it to buckle, which throws it out of line. 
This is the most serious, and, perhaps, the only objection 
to the fish-bar joint. 

“Suspension joints” have been used considerably on 
some roads and thus far have given good satisfaction. 
With these joints no chair is used, and the joint is made 
by placing two broad-faced ties near together, each tie 
being near the end of the rail, leaving about three inches, 
or perhaps more, of the ends of each rail with no sup- 
port except the fish-bars. This leaves the joint sus- 
pended between two ties six or eight inches apart, and 
all sand, gravel etc. is allowed to fall through, leaving 
the joint always free. 

Much damage has been done (caused by expansion) 
from improper treatment of “creeping track.” The 
creeping of track occurs more frequently on roads with 
heavy traffic and where grades are heavy and change 
frequently. The rails in creeping have a tendency to 
move toward the foot of the grade, the ends of all the 
rails on the incline being in contact; while at the sum- 
mit there is an open space of several inches. This space 
is sometimes filled with a hard-wood plug or block 
driven in tightly to prevent its working out. On some 
roads a “ plug-chair” is used in place of the block. These 
chairs are of the ordinary form of cast-chairs, with a 
tongue in the middle of the rail-seat, the tongue being 
in the form of a cross-section of the rail. The tongue 
or plug is cast with the chair, and chairs are cast having 
the plug of various thicknesses, varying from one to 
three or four inches, to fill a space of any width, as re- 
quired. Of course these chairs prevent the brooming of 
iron at the open spaces, and are also a great relief to 
rolling stock ; but they prevent expansion, and their use 
should be abandoned. Fish-bars prevent creeping in a 
great measure, but there are thousands of miles of road 
in the country still using the old style of chairs, and the 
railway community is greatly in need of some effective 
contrivance for keeping rails in their places longitudi- 
nally. The inventor who will produce it will, no doubt, 
be well rewarded. 

Perhaps it would be extravagant to say that the throw- 
ing of track out of line for want of room for expansion 
has been as fruitful a source of railway disaster as any 
other in the list of causes, but it is safe to say that it 
ranks next to collisions and misplaced switches as a cause 
of accident. An accident occasioned by this is always a 
serious one, resulting ina general smash-up, with the 
loss of more or less lives, and railway managers through- 
out the country will find this matter worthy of their 
serious consideration, when their attention has once 
been called to it and they become alive to its impor- 


tance. 
DRIVING SPIKES 


is an operation which is usually performed in a slovenly 
manner, and a great deal of money is wasted in the op- 
eration. Kegs of spikes are thrown from the car into 
ditches, culverts, cattle-guards, etc., the kegs are broken 
open and a portion of their contents are lost in the mud 
or covered with gravel, and they are never seen again, 
unless accidentally they are dug up years afterwards by 
repair men. If a little more care was exercised in this 
respect it would be well, and not only with spikes, for 
bolts, nuts, washers, chains, fish-bars, etc., frequently 





13¢ inches wide and of various thicknesses, and cut 





share the same fate. But it is the driving of spikes that 
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greatly needs improving, and it may be done, greatly to 
the advantage of all concerned. 

Spiking, like all work connected with tracklaying, is 
usually done with a rush, and consequently poorly done. 
The spikes are often driven under the rail; that is, they 
are set leaning, so that the point either gocs with a slant, 
under the rail, orin the other direction, from it. It is 
wrong in either case, as the spike can never be drawn for 
track repairs without bending it so asto render it unfit for 
future use; for an attempt to straighten it will break it. 
Spikes should be driven as nearly perpendicular as pos- 
sible. Tall spikers usually set the spike leaning from 
them; probably for convenience of driving. The prac- 
tice is a bad one, as it brings the head of the spike down 
on the rail edgewise, which weakens it; and moreover 
the spike is in a worse position for drawing than when 
driven in either direction above mentioned. In drawing 
a spike driven in the last mentioned position, @. ¢., with 
the top leaning from the spiker, the head is almost sure 
break off, or, if it does not, it will be bent to one side, so 
as to render it entirely worthless. For proof of this, notice 
the kegs and barrels full of bent and broken spikes, and 
the loose piles of the same article around every car- 
house, shop, or depot, or in the scrap-heap, to say noth- 
ing of the great numbers of them that are lost in the 
gravel. Most of these spikes might have been used again 
if they had been properly driven. Thousands of tons of 
spikes are destroyed in this way, and they represent an 
enormous sum of money. 

Spiking joints is often carelessly done, and with some 
kinds of chairs now in use much care is necessary to se- 
cure a true joint, so as not to subject the ends of the 
rails to pounding and battering, soon rendering them 
unfit for use. 

Many heads are broken off the spikes when driving 

them ina hurry by striking the last blow too heavy. 
When the spike is nearly driven home, a light blow 
should be given, so as just to bring the head to the rail 
without cracking or strainingit. In frosty weather bush- 
els of spike-heads may be picked up on some roads, which 
are needlessly broken by carelessness in striking. In 
spiking the gauge side, care should be taken to place the 
gauge at right-angles with the rail. It is not uncommon 
to find track to vary in width from 4 to 3¢ of an inch, 
and sometimes even more. One cause of this variation 
is the spiker not placing the gauge properly. On straight 
lines it is not difficult to get a true gauge if ordinary 
pains are taken, but on curves and frogs, etc., it requires 
considerable care to place the gauge properly, as the eye 
is liable to be misled by surrounding objects; but the 
greatest difficulty in this respect is generally encountered 
on curves, by reason of the inner rail “ runningahead,” as 
before mentioned. Spikers are in the habit of placing 
the gauge at the joint on both sides of the track, and 
when one joint is fifteen or twenty inches in advanee of 
of the opposite side (or perhaps two feet, as is often the 
case), it has the effect to alter the width of the track 
very much. This variation in the width of track is a se- 
rious evil, which may in a great measure be remedied by 
proper care in spiking the gauge side. There are other 
causes of the evil above mentioned, which, all combined 
have the effect to make this variation far greater than is 
generally supposed. The gauge is sprung by driving the 
outside spike under the rail, so as to draw the rail in; or 
perhaps the inner spike is started first, which draws the 
rail out a trifle too much; and, after the spikes are once 
driven, it is left as it is right or wrong, not being consid- 
ered of any importauce, as it is but a trifle too wide or 
narrow, as the case may be. The oscillation of railway 
carriages, is, in a measure, due to variation in gauge. 
The question “why do railway carriages oscillate?” has 
lately been discussed in the scientific and mechanical 
papers and has been ascribed by some who have given 
the matter considerable attention to the bevel of car- 
wheels. There is no doubt but that conical wheels are, 
to a certain extent, the cause of oscillation: but there is 
really nothing very disagreeable in the oscillation of cars 
when running on a track in good line and with a true 
and uniform gauge. In the discussion above alluded to, 
the oscillation of railway carriages is described as some- 
thing extremely disagreeable, and, with a good deal of 
truth. There are, however, a few roads in this country, 
where carriages are e@omparatively free from this nui- 
sance. It is customary to allow one inch for play be- 
tween the flange of the wheel and the rail. This is nec- 
essary, for obvious reasons, and with this inch for play, 
it is impossible to entirely prevent oscillation! to a cer- 
tain extent. There is, however, nothing particularly 
damaging from this cause to track or rolling stock, when 
track is laid toa true gauge, as a gentle, regular, swing- 
ing motion of a passenger coach produces a very agreea- 
ble sensation to passengers; but it is the sudden yanking 
and twitching from side to side that nervous people so 
dislike, and which tends to the rapid wear of track and 
rolling stock, and is not unfrequently the cause of acci- 
dents. 


As the rail is a guide to the wheels, the line side may 
be in perfect condition ; if the gauge side varies, it will 
be seen to present a snaky appearance, full of kinks, and 
the flange of the wheel is as likely to follow the gauge 
side as the other, which is the cause of the disagreeable 
oscillation. If track is 4 or % of an inch too wide, 
then of course the tracks have an excessive side motion, 
which produces what is called “gauge concussion.” 
Another cause of gauge concussion and oscillation may 
be found in the surface of track, even when the gauge is 
tolerably correct. It is a fact not generally known, that 
a locomotive or car wheel will generally follow the high- 
est rail on straight line, when one side of the track has 
settled more than the other, for instance, if a rail or the 
length of several rails on the right side of the track has 
settled so as to be lower than that on the left, the flange 
on the wheel will follow the left side; then suppose this 
condition of the track to be reversed for a few lengths 
of iron, the flange will follow the right rail, and so on, 
continually changing from side to side, causing both os- 
cillation and gauge concussion. These difficulties are 
not so serious on curves as on straight line, unless the 
track is out of line, and in that case they are far more 
disagreeable on curves. j 

There is but little track in this country with straight 
line perfectly level, for various reasons above mentioned, 
viz: improperly selected sleepers, improper manner of 
laying them, etc., etc. The track settling out of surface, 
the incline of the ties (the cross section of the track) 
continually{changing from side to side, and trains pass- 
ing over such track at high velocities, the flanges of 
wheels striving (so to speak) to follow the higher- rails, 
are, in consequence, subjected to sudden and powerful 
lateral motion. This motion, on well laid track, and 
track kept in good repair, is not productive of any scri- 
ous evils; but there is a wide field for improvement in 
this respect, and some of our roads have already found 
proof of the truth of this by actual experiment. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 








WARMING AND VENTILATION OF RAILROAD 
CARS. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 








“Tam glad to see you agitating this the most import- 
ant subject connected with travel—important because it 
is essential to the comfort, health, and, may be, the lives | 
even of passengers. 

The accomplishment of the desired result, as you | 
truthfully say, is difficult, from the peculiar nature of | 
the case. A railroad car contains far less space for a | 
person than any ordinary living apartment; consequent- | 
ly each’ pair of lungs has proportionally less space to | 
breath in or air to-breathe than is customary. 

An ordinary-sized passenger car, 48x8x8=3,072 cubic 
feet of space, seating say fifty passengers, gives each one 
sixty-one cubic feet of air to breathe, which, according 
to the physiological law that an ordinary pair of lungs 
consume the vital portions of seven cubic feet of atmos- 
phere per minute, would last scarcely ten minutes—in 
ten minutes would be breathed up and unfitted for re-in- 
haling. 

A room of the same air space, 14x18x12, not being oc- 
cupied ordinarily by more than four persons, would give 
to each of this number 756, instead of 61, cubic feet of 
air to breathe. 

It is not possible—or at least not practicable—to warm 
acar by the introduction of fresh air. The upper por- 
tion of the space may be so warmed, but not the lower— 
the only space really requiring artificial warmth. 

All arrangements by which air is the agent for com- 


municating warmth to the passengers demand something | 


to give motion to this air, first to compel its contact with 
the stove, furnace, or whatever source of heat, and 
second to distribute the air when warmed to the per- 
sons of the passengers. Machinery—a steam engine 
and blower, for instance might be employed for propelling 
this air; but the motion of the car itself is the only prac- 
ticable power for this purpose and has for the past 
twelve years been relied upon to force exterior 
air into cars both for ventilation and _ heating. 
For both these purposes, wind-catchers, wind- 
scoops, inducting and exhaust flues, water-vessels, 
air-washers, traps, spark-arresters, dust-sifters, ete., etc., 
for yentilation ; and stoves, furnaces, etc., of almost every 
conceivable size, shape and pattern, for heating, have 
been resorted to and thoroughly tested on many Western 
roads, especially the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, and 
the Michigan Central; but all attempts in this direction 
—particularly the heating part—have been productive of 
little else than failure. The difficulty was found to be in 
the means—or rather the want of the means—to main- 
tain the warmed air at the lower space in the car. Of 
course no heat at all could be obtained, except in the im- 





mediate vicinity of the stove, unless the car was in mo- 


point it was discharged into the car, would fly directly 
to the top, and, with the ventilators open, escape into 
the open air and be lost. Closing the ventilators to keep 
the warm air in can be done only at the expense of ven- 
tilation ; but it is generally done, because of the two al- 
ternatives passengers prefer warmth and foul air to air 
which is cold, though not always fresh. 

In a stationary building, the smoke-stack or chimney, 
with its ample height and rarified condition, and its 
opening at the bottom, such as a fireplace, exhausts the 
colder air and drives the warmer down to the surface of 
the floor. There the under side of the floor is not sub- 
merged in cold air torrents, as is the case with the car. 
Of course the car can have no flue, or one only a few 
inches in length, and cold at that. 

Exhausts, flues or other vents, at the floor to lead the 
warm air downwards, are successful to a very limited ex- 
tent, and then only when the car is in motion, the wind 
propitious, and all other openings of the car tightly 
closed. 

All these arrangements are entirely successful in heat- 
ing the heads of the passengers; but the feet of the pas- 
senger (unless placed against the aperture from which 
the heated air flows) are never warmed, as the thermom- 
eter often shows the air at the floor at freezing point,—a 
current of air at that,—while the top of the interior of 
the car is at 70 or 80 degrees. 

Another barrier to the “introduction of fresh air” for 
warming railroad cars is the uncertainty of the exterior 
air currents (as fresh air must be taken from the out- 
side), both of the wind and the current produced by 
the motion of the car. A car, at full speed, makes a 
current equal to a fierce wind. Then add to this, in 
many cases, the force of a strong wind blowing dead 
ahead,—thermometer, say, at zero—and what stove or 
furnace has heating power even to “take the chill off” 
of the cold air propelled into the car by the two com- 
bined forces. Or if the wind blow with the car, it may 
neutralize the current produced by the motion of the 
car, and thus prevent the propulsion of the air inwards, 
as much so as though the car were motionless. Old 
Boreas will not be controlled; he will blow ahead, be- 
hind, sidewise, cornerwise and illwise, and at most times 
on the lines of railroads. So it will be seen that we 
cannot rely upon bringing fresh air from outdoors, (and 
where else can it be obtained?) warmed and distributed 
to warm the passengers. If its influx could be uniform 


| and independent of the motion of the car and of the 


wind, it might be so adjusted as to warm the upper part 
of the car space, and, quite imperfectly, strata near the 
floor. But even this, for reasons shown, cannot be relied 
upon. At best the heat from stoves and furnaces in a 
railroad car isa burnt and bad quality, as much so as 
of any stove or hot-air furnace—the air from them, even 
were it possible to control it, at the best is of an un- 
wholesome nature. 

The only practicable system for warming a car seems 
to me to be by means of steam and hot water radiators, 
located in convenient proximity to the feet of the pas- 
Let them be distributed so that the heat shall 


sengers. 
be uniform and not excessive at any one point. 
These, with the use of water, as adopted 
by Pullman, the Lake Shore and _ other rail- 


roads, are easily kept most comfortably warmed 
by a very small fire in some remote space, free from all 
danger, and thus « perpetual radiator or foot-warmer is 
furnished each passenger; and when he gets into the car 
with wet or cold feet he need not go to the stove, for the 
stove—or at least his proportion of the heat—is furnished 
him in his own seat. The feet and extremities of the 
person are warmed, and this is all the heat required. 
Now open the ventilators—fasten them open so they can 
never be closed—take off the roof of the car if you 
please, and every passenger will be happy with his head 
.in pure air, even if it be cold. Ventilation is not wanted 
at the floor. It is only wanted at the head—at the open- 
ings to the lungs. 

Prof. Silliman contrasting radiant with air-current 
heat says: “The difference is like being in the sunshine 
“and inthe shade. The cause is found in the total ab- 
“sence of all rays of heat from the heated atmosphere 
“blowing through the registers of a hot-air funace. An 
“apartment warmed only by heated air blown through 
“it is like a warm bath. In such an apartment the hu- 
“man body is hotter (98°) than any other source of heat 
“there present, and is constantly cooling by its own ra- 
“diation; while in presence of an open fire or of radiant 


| “heat from steam, the body receives direct rays of heat 


“from a source hotter than itself. Hence, with radiant 
“heat, a lower temperature in the surrounding air, is 
“consistent with greater comfort.” 

Give us the ever present radiators at our feet, so we 


|may be sure of warmth enough, warmth at all times, 


and warmth where it is wanted, and warmth of the 
right quality. Give us the top of the cars open, both 





tion. In any case, the rarified air, no matter at what 


sides as much so as the structure will admit without un- 
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roofing the car, so that the fresh out-door air may circu- 
late freely in the region of the head, and we opine that 
there can be nothing better. E. T. 








RAILROAD eaenee ” ciaeeeaabl AND IN- 





Not a few persons seem to be puzzled over the fact 
that our great railroad corporations continue to swell 
their construction accounts with the proceeds of new 
issues of shares and bonds. A moment’s reflection, how- 
ever, ought to satisfy a thinking mind that, inasmuch as 
large portions even of our most populous States—to say 
nothing of newer ones—whose development requires the 
aid of iron tracks and steam trains are still desititute of 
railroad facilities, the work of expansion is likely to 
continue so long as new territory invites occupation and 
a wise foresight guards established routes against un- 
necessary competition. 

The policy of our principal lines of railroad at the 
present day, which reaches out after connecting and 
auxiliary roads and operates them as branches, though 
always in one sense constituting them “overweening 
monopolies” as they are commonly denominated in some 
quarters, is, after all, but a far-sighted policy of self-pro- 
tection. After trunk lines are opened they must con- 
struct, or by some means control, branches or feeders, in 
order that an enlarged area may be made tributary for 
traffic and income, not necessarily for the acquisition of 
greater power for corrupt purposes, but to secure a 
traffic that will be remunerative upon the capital in- 
vested. That it is a wise, comprehensive and even 
necessary policy is understood and appreciated by those 
who have millions of dollars invested in railroad shares 
and bonds. It ought also to be equally well understood 
by those whose investments are represented by thousands 
and hundreds. 

One of the most prosperous of our American trunk 
lines, which is, perhaps, foremost in the expansion policy, 
with 358 miles of road, or about 700 miles of single track, 
earned by its last year’s operations an aggregate income 
of $17,250,812—over $48,000 per mile of road or $24,000 
per mile_of track. The line moved 4,922,025—nearly five 
million—tons of freight. Truly an immense traflic and 
a liberal increase over that of ten years ago, when it 
amounted to 1,170,240 tons. May not a good proportion 
of this remarkable increase be ,attributed to the fact that 
the company has during this time obtained control of 
and is now virtually operating 1,006 miles of other rail 
ways. Yet this income, magnificent as it appears, ean 
net no more than a fair return to the stockholders. It is 
not anywhere claimed, we believe, that cash dividends are 
too large. 

In Great Britain there are 14,223 miles of railway 
open for traffic on which has been expended for con- 
struction and equipment £491,000,000—in United 
States money a sum nearly equal to our whole public 
public debt. During the year 1869, which was, indeed, 
one of unusual prosperity for them, the gross receipts of 
the various companies amounted to £40,000,000, equal to 
an average of £2,900 per mile. Deducting one-half for 
working expenses, and there is remaining upwards of 
£20,000,000 available in the form of profit—a gross return 
upon capital invested of nearly 84g per cent., or a net 
dividend of 44¢ per cent. This would not be considered 
a high rate of interest for such investments in this coun- 
try, but in England it is almost unexampled. It is neces- 
sary, we are told, to go back to 1847 to find another year 
in which railway property made such a return, and then 
it was upon the comparatively small basis of only 4,000 
miles of road open to traffic. The increase has been, of 
course, attributable to two causes: more money has been 
received, and less has been spent. The actual receipts of 
the companies in proportion to capital have been greater 
than in any other year since 1846, and the working ex- 
penses have been less than in any year since 1860. It is 
instructive to notice that one of the causes to which the 
increase of profit is attributed is that the companies have 
ceased to struggle against competition, and therefore 
have avoided the wasteful expenditures that they had 
heretofore made to prevent the building of new lines. 
Competition is no longer met by maintaining costly lob- 
bies in Parliament to oppose the granting of charters to 
rival lines, but increased efficiency and reliability in their 
own service is relied upon for maintaining their proper 
proportion of traffic. 

In connection with the subject of stock dividends en- 
ters the little question of honesty ofadministration. The 
policy that will secure such a scale of operations as the 
above renders unavoidable enlarged construction accounts 
and additional investments. Sometimes these accounts 
exceed correct limits, through providing capacity in ex- 
cess of demand; but, by far the most gigantic source of 
their recent accretions, is the issuing of shares without 
full consideration. Shares flow out by millions—to use 
the language of President Potts—in which other full 








consideration has been given, for representations of real 
or nominal profits, which, if real, are in excess of fair 
dividends. Shares are also frequently issued for premi- 
ums when, upon consolidation of several roads into one, 
their respective investment accounts need equalization. 

I heard a prominent railway official remark a short 
time since, that it has been demonstrated that a railroad 
between any two points, in this country, will pay pro- 
vided it is managed. Perhaps the stockholders of some 
roads we could name would like to learn the trick. 








RAILWAY MANAGEMENT—FOREICN ACENCIES. 


Ie There No Remedy for This Consumption of the 
Purse? 








BY PAUL STORK. 





There has grown up in connection with every promi- 
nent railroad in the North a small but terribly expensive 
class of officers who persistently ignore a great 
truth clearly recognized by the projectors of our 
railways, and which the very existence of the roads 
themselves clearly demonstrates, and that is that every 
road has many and in most cases ample sources of 
revenue within itself, or flowing to it through natural 
channels, which cannot be diverted; and that by far the 
greater portion of the traffic that is secured with so 
much cunning and expense through concessions, com- 
missions and special agencies, would unquestionably 
seek the same channels, and at higher rates, were no 
extraneous influences whatever brought to bear. The 
far-seeing wisdom that projected, and the capital that 
built our magnificent system of railway lines, was based 
on broader ground. These rivulets of quicksand, that 
superficially seem to flow, yet, in reality, absorb in their 
undercurrent more than they discharge, were after- 
thoughts, born.of the shallowness of a class of specially 
smart men, connected with a very few roads; men mostly 
appointed through favoritism, or asa reward for their 
tenacity in clinging to office through all its varying 
grades, from the lowest round upward. This was the class 
of men that originated this system of outlying agencies 
and their concomitant evils; but the expenditure of 
resources that they involve no doubt greatly enhances 
the importance of certain railway officers, and there is 
no question whatever but that many roads are so unfor- 
tunate in some of their officers as to have those who are 
not only favorable to their continuance, but are constantly 
extending their vision or sounding their empty skulls to 
discover other fields wherein to scatter broadcast the 
revenues of the companies whose affairs they so shock- 
ingly mismanage. These shallow-pated, blatant-mouthed 
officers, in their frequent and prolonged peregrinations, 
or through their subordinates, discover a deserted 
hamlet, or perhaps a paltry inland town, that has 
no agency ; and straightway they are suffused with un- 
speakable delight that they are the first to see and ap- 
preciate this new and unheard-of source of trade. The 
busy and inattentive manager is at once informed of its 
importance and the opportunity it affords to overreach 
some unsuspecting and plodding rival. Straightway a 
branch office is opened, or an agent subsidised, and for a 
few days the sapient officer is master of the situation. 
These efforts to secure a monopoly compel his competi- 
tors for the traffic to make similar arrangements, after 
which the business goes on precisely as before, except 
that the companies pay roundly for what previously 
cost them nothing; and, saddest of all, the man through 
whose low cunning or special smartness this additional 
expense originated derives eclat from it; it strengthens 
the common belief entertained of such men that they 
are wide-awake, sagacious officers, actively alive to the 
interests of the roads they represent. Is it surprising, 
then, that the educated and thinking officers soon be- 
come discouraged, and, to sustain themselves 
more than to guard against any threatened 
hurt to their companies, plunge with head- 
long vehemence into all sorts of extravagance 
and industriously perpetrate every species of chicanery 
and senseless clap-trap. The money that is annually 
spent in gilding with artistic lettering the enormous 
plate glass windows of the special agencies in New York 
city alone, would, if properly expended, familiarize the 
public with the salient points of every prominent road 
in the country. The extent and the cumbrous character 
of these special agencies are fast becoming intolerable ; 
their effect upon the financesand morale of our com- 
panies is mischievous fand demoralizing. The constant 
scramble going on amongst them and the trickiness, 
which, with a few notable exceptions, is their stock in 
trade, destroy confidence, and are the frequent occasion of 
the blasting reductions from the standard rates; and 
these standard rates, be it remembered, high as they 
are comparatively, afford no adequate return for the 
capital invested except upon those roads bordered by a 
dense and prosperous population, or having an abundant 





The salaries, office rent, fuel, lights, and other inciden- 
tal expenses of any one of these outlying agencies are 
truly enormous, but once granted and the agent selected 
and installed, he feels called upon to demonstrate his 
peculiar fitness for the trust confided to him. This he 
can only accomplish satisfactorily to himself through 
slight (to him) concessions, the effect of which is war,— 
a war in which these brave and well-paid soldiers fall at 
each other's throats, courting destruction ; and they only 
cease in order to send back word from time to time of the 
many and surprising victories they have won over their 
less watchful foes. The attempt that is always made af- 
terwards to fix the responsibility for these unnecessary 
wars only results in the jealous sustainment by each 
company of its particular agent. 

These special agents are not like those connected with 
our insurance companies. They cannot make business. 
They cannot prevail upon a merchant to ship what he 
does not possess, or what—if rates are uniform on all 
competing lines (and they must be, for the stability and 
profit arising from such business depends upon the rates 
being made and kept so)—he would not ship without solici- 
tation. The most that these special agents accomplish— 
supposing them to be equal in ability and attention to busi- 
ness—is to secure the privilege of giving a bill of lading 
or issuing a ticket, that, otherwise, the local agent would 
have issued. This is what they do, and their anxiety to 
make as big a showing as possible frequently embroils 
their companies and squanders the surplus revenue that 
follows legitimate business. If an agent could be se- 
cured possessing a monopoly of brains, or having ac- 
quirements impossible to be secured in any other man, 
then the road employing him could feel assured that it 
was wise in incurring the additional expense, There 
are companies, perhaps, that imagine they possess this 
great advantage; anyway they all have one or more 
agencies in New York. Visit one of these agents and 
you will find him centrally located, where rents are high 
and where the noise is loudest. Noise is an essential 
concomitant ; they breathe freely only in or near a crowd. 
Solitude maddens them. Behind their plate-glass win- 
dows they chat pleasantly with each other or a 
chance customer, or gaze with cheerful countenance 
and speculative eye at the rushing, roaring 
crowd without, They are essentially garrulous. 
It is their trade to talk. What are their thoughts ? 
Who can tell! Each morning at early dawn there 
passes my room aman anda cart, the man crying in 
stentorian voice, “Straw!” At evening he returns, 
but he no longer cries: he gasps. The fountain 
has ceased to play. Nature has exhausted herself. But 
these agents! Nowhere could we find a better illustra- 
tion of the truth of the old saying that men rapidly come 
to believe anything it is for their interest to believe. 
Your simon-pure agent talks from the hour of nine in 
the morning until the last lingering listener has departed 
at night, under the firm conviction that an instant’s quiet 
upon his part would be followed by a total collapse of , 
the company he represents. There are hundreds, nay,’ 
thousands of these agents. Let us together call on one 
of them. We will introduce ourselves as traveling In- 
spectors for his company. Mr. Rakeum, the agent, 
greets us with great cordiality and appears 
loth to let go our hand. But will we excuse 
him for an instant. He is at this moment deeply 
engaged. Accordingly we sit down and, to while away 
the time, glance over the bills of lading scattered over 
the table. What immense sheets! What quantities of 
writing cover them, and how nicely they are written, 
too! How laborious this agent’s clerk must be! How 
important the agency! But let us go to work methodi- 
cally. Ah! this bill is for a consignment from James 
Young & Co! We goon, but let us not skip. How 
long the preamble! How many written interpolations! 
This must be a magnificent day’s work. How proud Mr. 
Rakeum must be! But where is the consignee’s name? 
We are coming to it; Jameson & Openheimer, Pedunk- 
ville, Carrollton County, Dllinois; to be speedily and 
safely delivered, one box hats, weight 40, charges $1 
through; seven per centum of which goes to Rakeum’s 
road. Well, well! what an intolerable deal of sack toa 
morsel of bread! But that was undoubtedly a: chance 
haul of the net. We take up another paper. We will 
omit the preamble and the inky fillings, and come directly 
to—what? As I live, the same identical box of hats! 
Ah! this is a duplicate for the home office. The chain 
must be complete, I see. These parties are evidently 
friends of Mr. Rakeum’s; hence this expendi- 
ture of clerical labor, stationary, and Arnold’s best, 
for seven cents. We will place these two papers aside. 
There are always exceptions. But this third one greets 
usasif we had met before. Ha! Can it be Jameson 
& Openheimer, Pedunkville, Carrollton county, Illinois. 
To be speedily and safely delivered, one box of hats, 
weight 40, Rakeum’s percentage 7 cents. We glance 





and profitable through business. 





hurriedly at the next sheet. It stares us blandly in the face, 
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innocent of ink, its virgin surface inviting consignments. 
Well, well, after all, it is important that a triplicate 
should be retained for reference, and this consignment is 
doubtless a concession made to some worthy patron 
ofthe line. But let us not.boreourselves further. Rake- 
um is evidently very systematic in everything he does. 
It isa virtue to be commended. We throw ourselves 
back in the chair, How deliciously soft and comfortable 
it feels; and it revolves too! We will look around. How 
shady and cool the office; how enviously the people 
stare at us from out the street. They mistake our ease 
for indolence. But what a magnificent woman, truly! 
And yes, by jove, she’s flirting her handkerchief too! 
She mistakes us for—ah, Rakeum, Rakeum, you sly old 
dog. Have you no respect for Mrs. R. and the little 
Rakeums? But where is Rakeum. Oh, still talking 
to the hump-backed, black-whiskered little man 
with the hooked nose. How animated he appears. 
He will certainly secure the patronage of that same 
busy-looking little man. He touches the little humped- 
backed man familiarly on the shoulder and smiles on 
him. The black-whiskered little man wavers; he is 
won! No, there is evidently a link missing somewhere. 
I wonder if Rakeum has fits; that certainly seemed like 
a spasm. Maybe it was a smile though. But see! 
Rakeum touches him again, this time with both hands; 
he whispers something in his ear. That would seem to 
be superfluous. But no; the black little man puckers 
up his mouth and nods, and nods intelligently, too. 
Rakeum’s got him. Hurrah! Rakeum writes rapidly 
on a slip of paper, and hooked-nose little man hurriedly 
leaves. We take our foot down from the railing and 
smile benignly on Rakeum. We are won by his saga- 
cious diplomacy. The box of hats is forgotten. These 
foreign agencies are, after all, the great arteries of the 
road. Weare gratified when Rakeum greets us again 
with a second hearty shake of the hand. There is a sly 
twinkle in his eye; veteran that he is, he is himself 
pleased with his victory. Let us congratulate him; he 
deserves it: he has won it. He drops into his seat with 
a crafty, self-satisfied chuckle. Let him enjoy his triumph 
for a moment. * * & * * * * *£ &# & & 
“You snared him at last. Eh!” 

“Snared him? IfI don’t get that chest of old clothes, 
it'll be because Skinum cuts under the special I gave; in 
which case we will get it any way for the short haul and 
the arbitrary rate, as there is no other line running to 
Doodleville.” 

“Ahem! Consignment of clothing, eh? large ship- 
per I suppose ?” 

“ Never saw him before in my life, but I am to meet 
him again to-morrow. But here; here is my morning's 
work. I have been figuring with Skinum on that box of 
hats” (we shudder) “for three days. I gavethe man a 
trifle less than regular rate, but’ the rascal fooled me; 
asked Skinum to do better and Skinum without any re- 
gard for the agreement we made offered a still lower 
rate, and I only got it after he had used up the whole 
percentage his company would have received. You can’t 
place any dependance upon Skinum. But see here. 
Just received this.” 

TELEGRAM. 

“ To Jonathan Rakeum, 

No. 7 Hurricane S8t., 
New York. 

Rates reduced one-eighth of one cent on Hams! Not 

promulgated yet!! Look out!!! 
Edward Slogger 
@. Fa.” 

“T'm off. Skinum’s behind the times. But here; be- 
fore I go let us look around a little. Here’s my record 
book in which I keep a copy of every bill. See. Three 
caddies tea. And there; four boxes candles. Unusual 
shipment. Dreadful fight over it! Had to cut clear 
down to the bone. Skinum was determined to have ’em, 
but finally I took the fellow to the theatre and that. se- 
cured it. but look here; five bales gunnies weighing 
seven hundred pounds. Large shipment that! Skinum 
offered man half rates, I threw off one-half and gave him 
a pass.” 

“Do you give many passes ?” 

“Yes. Can't do anything without passes. Skinum 
has’em. But come; Iam going to make somé figures on 
hams. We will stop at Houghton’s on the way and get 
something cool.” 

“Thank you.” 

* * * * * * 


* * 


Now I have had it in my mind all the time to wind up 
by pitching into the Rakeums and the Skinums; to say 
in fact that they were an unnecessary as well as an ex- 
pensive luxury. But, Rakeum is sucha deuced clever 
fellow, so good natured and attentive, that really you'll 
have to excuse me, I can’t do it. 





—Two new locomotives for the Denver Pacific Rail- 
way, passed through Cheyenne on the 29th. 


TUNNELS OF THE PACIFIC RAILROADS. 


[Abstract of a Paper read before the American Society of En- 
gineers, Jan. 5, 1870, by John R. Gilliss, Civil Engineer.] 


During the past summer the track has been completed 


thought possible, that the difficulties overcome are apt 
to be underrated. Some account of a single item in the 
great work may therefore be interesting. ; 
Between Omaha and Sacramento there are nineteen 
tunnels. Four of these are on the Union Pacific and fif- 
teen on the Central. 
CENTRAL 


PACIFIC TUNNELS. 


large warehouse; this was often hidden completely by 


| the furious torrent of almost solid snow that swept 


| the third, he came in exhausted. 


through the gorge. On the cliff above, the cedar trees 
are deeply cut, many branches of the thickness of a 
man’s wrist being taken off entirely by the drifting snow- 


across this continent, and so much sooner than was | flakes. 


No one can face these storms when they are in earnest. 
Three of our party came through the pass one evening, 
walking with the storm—two got in safely. After 
waiting a while, just as we were starting out to look up 
In a short, straight 


| path, between two walls of rock he had lost his way, and 


The tunnels of the Central Pacific are nearly all near | 


the summit, where it crosses the western range of the 
Sierra Nevada. The line here lies on steep hill-sides, in 
some cases being for long distances, on a face of bare 
granite, more or less broken by projecting ledges and 
boulders, but with an average slope often greater than 1 
to1. In such places embankments were almost imprac- 
ticable ; the hills were too steep to catch the slopes, and 
most of the rock from cuts was thrown far down _ hill by 
heavy seam blasts. On these accounts the line, for two 


hill than on original location, thus adding to the depths 
of cuttings and increasing the number of tunnels, but 
saving retaining walls, and where tunnels were made, en- 
abling the work to be carried on in winter. Another 
important object was the saving of snow-covering where 
tunnels were made, and giving a good foundation for. it 
where they were not. It is within these two miles that 
seven tunnels are crowded. 

Tunnels 1 and 2 are ,both west of Cisco, a small tract 
92 miles from Sacramento, and within 13 of the summit. 
They were both finished in 1866. During the fall of that 
year the track reached Cisco, and as fast as the gangs of 
Chinamen were released they were hurried to the sum- 
mit to be distributed among the tunnels in its vicinity. 
The year before, some gangs had been sent to summit 
tunnel No. 6, and commenced the cuts at its extremities; 
winter set in before the headings were started, and the 
work had to be abandoned. To avoid a repetition of such 


‘lay, the approache al nels were covered | * : 
delay, the approaches to sll the tunnels were covered | settling down hill and away from the bluff, so that there 


with men, and worked night and day in three shifts of 
eight hours each. 
organization started at once. Asan illustration of the 
hurry, I may mention walking two miles over the hills 
after dark, and staking out the east end of No. 12 by the 
light of a bonfire; at 9 o’clock the men were at work. 

In November and the early part of December there 
were several snow-storms, just enough to stimulate with- 
out delaying the work. The rocky sides of Donner Peak 
soon became smooth, slopes of snow and ice covering 
the trail that led from tunnel 8 to 9; it remained im- 
passable until spring, and communication had to be kept 
up by the wagon-road, five or six hundred feet below. 


thought his last hour had come. 

Snow tunnels.—Before the snow had acquired depth 
enough to interfere much with the work, the headings 
were all started. The cuts at their entrances 
soon filled up with snow, but drifts were run through 


| them, in some instances large enough for a two-horse 


| team. 


| through 


| was a deep descent of 30 or 40 feet. 


Through these snow-tunnels, whose lengths 
varied from 50 to 200 feet, the material excavated was 
hauled in carts or on sleds to the waste banks. These 
snow-tunnels kept settling at the crown, so that they had 
to be enlarged from time to time, otherwise they were 


“i ie . ay ebegyeretis ve Gasther 1 } | perfectly satisfactory. 
miles east of Donner Pass, was thrown further into the | 


The most remarkable snow-tunnel was made to con- 
nect the two ends of tunnel 8. The spur through 
which this is made terminates in a vertical bluff of 
granite 100 feet high. To get around it during the fall, 
a rope was fastened to the rocks at a point where there 
During the early 
formed on the face of this 
bluff, descending ina deep slope from its top to the 
wagon road, 200 feet below. On this slope a trail was 
cut and used for a month or two. 

Later in the winter, when the accumulation of snow 
made it practicable, a snow-tunnel was excavated 
the drift and around the face of the bluff. 
Windows were made at short intervals for light, and to 
throw the material out in excavating, and steps cut 
where a descent was necessary. One flight of these led 


part of winter, a snow-drift 


| down to the blacksmith shop, buried still deeper in the 


Thus time was saved, and the tunnel | 


snow, while the main passage led into one already 
excavated at the east end of tunnel 8. The snow kept 


was an open space of three or four feet between it and 
the rock towards the close, which was far from inspiring 
| much confidence in the route. 

Between tunnels 7 and 8 there is a deep ravine, in 


| crossing which the road has a 4x5 feet box culvert, and 
|a retaining wall onthe lower side at 75 feet extreme 


| by winter, and the ravine filled with snow. 


This, the Dutch Flat and Donner Lake wagon road, was | 


opened soon after it was decided to adopt this route. 
From the Pass the descent toward the lake was over 


very rough ground, requiring heavy side cuts and re- | 


taining walls with numerous zigzags to gain distance. 
From this road the scene was strangely beautiful at 
night. The tall firs, though drooping under their heavy 


burdens, pointed to the mountains that overhung them, | 


where the fires that lit seven tunnels shown like stars on 
their snowy sides. The only sound that came down to 
break the stillness of the winter night was the sharp ring 
of hammer on steel, or the heavy reports of the blasts. 
Winter of 1866-7.—By the time winter had set in fair- 
ly the headings were all under ground. The work was 
then independent of weather, except as storms would 
block up tunnel entrances, or avalanches sweep over the 


shanties of the laborers. Before tracing the progress of | 


the work underground, it will be well to see the charac- 
ter of weather out-doors. 

A set of meteorological instruments was furnished by 
Colonel Williamson, of the United States Engineers, 
consisting of barometer, wet, dry, maximum and mini- 
mum thermometers, These, with wind, clouds, etc., 
were recorded three times « day, and hourly during ten 
days in each month. Fiom this record the table of 
storms given in appendix C was made. 

Snow Storms.—These storms, 44 in number, varied in 
length from a short snow squall to a two-week gale, and 
in depth from 4 inch to 10 feet—none less than the 
former number being recorded, nor had we occasion to 
note any greater than the latter. This, the heaviest 
storm of the winter, began February 18th, at 2p. m., 


and snowed steadily until 10 p. m. of the 22d, during | 


which time 6 feet fell. The supply of raw material was 
then exhausted, but the barometer kept low and the 
wind heavy from the southwest for five days more, by 
which time a fresh supply of damp air came up from 
the Pacific, and then, as the machinery was. still 
running full speed, this was ground up without delay. 
It snowed steadily until March 2, making 10 feet snow 
and 18 days storm. It is true that no snow fell for five 
days, but it drifted so furiously during that time that the 
snow-tunnel at east end of tunnel No. 6 had to be length- 
ened 50 feet. 

These storms were grand. They always began with a 
fall in the barometer, and a strong wind from the south- 
west, hurrying up the tattered rain-clouds or storm-scud 
in heavy masses. The barometer, which averaged 23 
inches, would drop sometimes as low as 22%. The 
thermometer was rarely below 20 degrees at the begin- 
ning of a storm, and usually rose to 32 degrees before its 
close, so that the last snow would be damp and_ heavy, 
sometimes ending in rain. The storms ended, and clouds 
were scattered by cold winds blowing over the eastern 


range of the Sierra Nevada; these raised the barometer | 


and dropped the temperature at once. The lowest tem- 
perature of the winter was from a wind of this sort, 51¢ 
degrees above zero. 

Our quarters were at the east end of Donner Pass, but 
still in the narrow part. About the second or third day 
of a storm the wind would be a gale, sometimes 10 
pounds to the square foot; and would plow up the new- 
fallen snow to heap it in huge drifts beyond the east end 





ofthe pass. About 30 feet from our windows was a 


height. The foundation was begun in fall, but stopped 
Next spring 
|) a snow-tunnel was commenced about 200 feet down the 
rayine, and run in to strike the unfinished foundation. 
Smaller tunnels were run to quarry stone got out in fall, 
and a cave dug over the foundation large enough to 
work in. The culvert was built, and by the time it was 
finished the depth of snow overhead had decreased to 25 
or 30 feet; this was excavated by a stream of water, and 
the retaining wall commenced. 


Snow cuts—In spring, when the road has begun to be 


| bare, so that sleighs can no longer be used, there are 


| end of a snow-slide, and found it 25 feet deep. 


are very heavy banks of snow to cut through to make 
the road passable for wagons. 

In June I measured one of these cuts through the 
A week 
later the road was dusty in the centre, but the snow- 
banks were not all gone until July,so that we had at 
that place the strange spectacle of sprinkling-wagons 
watering a road between two walls of solid snow. 

Alignment. As soon as each heading became suffi- 
| ciently advanced, the centre line was secured, generally 
by small holes drilled in the roof, with wooden plugs 
and tacks. These points were placed as far apartas the 
length excavated would permit, and from them the line 
produced as the work advanced. In most cases the en- 
trances were afterwards so blocked up with snow that it 
was impossible to recur to the line outside, and the tun- 
nels were completed from the points first put in. 

In running lines outside during the winter, it was gen- 
erally necessary to make deep cuts, and sometimes tun- 
nels through the snow, to get at the original transit 
points. 

Most of the tunnels are on curves, No. 18 being on 
| one of. 573 feet radius, with 87 degrees of curvature in- 
side the tunnel. In this, as in No. 11, the usual difficul- 
ties of working with instruments by candle light were 
much increased by the numerous temporary timbers in 
the headings. The lines met in the centre of the tunnel, 
parallel to each other, but 2 inches apart. In the other 
cases the discrepancies were too slight to notice. 

Dimensions.—Most of the work was through solid 
rock, whick did not require lining, and the following di- 
mensions were adopted: Bottom, a rectangle, 16x11 feet; 
| arch, a semi-circle, 16 feet in diameter; grade at centre 
| of tie, and 1 foot 3 inches above sub-grade. 
| Tunnel 11 was partly, and tunnel 13 wholly, lined with 
| timber in the following manner: 12"x12" sills were placed 
| on each side, and posts 12x16’ mortised into them. The 

latter support arches, each composed of 3 thicknessss of 
| 5"x12" plank, breaking joints, and bolted with 3 inch 
| iron bolts, thus making a solid. arch of 180 square inch 
| sectional area. The distance from centre to centre of 
| arches varies from 14¢ feet to 5 feet., according to mate- 
rial. Over the arches, and, where the material required 
it, on the sides, also, split lagging about 244 inches thick 

AS put in. The width at  sub- e inside of 
posts in 17 feet; at springing line inside of arches, 19 
feet; giving a batter of one foot on each side. Height 
of crown above grade, 10 feet 9 inches, thus leaving 
room for masonry inside the temporary wooden lining. 

Tunnels 1 and 2‘were lined in a similar manner, ex- 
cept that the batter of side posts was only 6 inches. 

n these tunnels, through soft material, the heading 
was supported by temporary timbers. Chambers were 
| then excavated at the sides to below sub-grade, for the 

sills, and the central core left to support the shores 
| which held the material above in place. As the timber- 
ing advanced, the core and false work were removed. 
| n tunnel No. 12, short distance in the center was 


ha 
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found to be decomposed granite, and after the tunnel 
was excavated a light set of timbers was putin. They 
consisted of arches, each composed of 7 pieces of 10x19 
inches timber, with side posts and sills similar to those 
already described. 

In all the tunnels on curves, allowance was made for 
elevation of outer rail, so that top of cars would remain 
in centre of opening. 

Laborers.—With the exception of a few white men at 
the west end of tunnel No. 6, the laboring force was en- 
tirely composed of Chinamen, with white foremen—the 
laborers working usually in 3 shifts of 8 hours each, and 
the foremen in 2 shifts of 12 hours each. A single fore- 
man, with a gang of 30 to 40 men, generally constituted 
the force at work at each end ofa tunnel; of these 12 to 
15 worked on the heading, and the rest on bottom, re- 
moving material, ete. 

When a gang was small, or the men needed elsewhere, 
the bottoms were worked with fewer men, or stopped so 
as to keep the headings going. 

The Chinamen were as steady, hard-working a set of 
men as could be found. They were paid from $30 to 
$35, in gold, a month, finding themselves; while the 
white men were paid about the same, but with their 
board thrown in. The force at work on the road _ prob- 
ably averaged from 6,000 to 10,000, nine-tenths of them 
being Chinamen. 

Tunnel No. 6.—This, the longest tunnel of the road, is 
parallel to and about 400 feet north of Donner Pass. Its 
leond h is 1,659 feet, and greatest depth below the surface 
124 feet, measuring from grade. The material is granite, 
of a medium quality, crossed by seams in every direc- 
tion. 

To expedite the work a shaft was sunk about the mid- 
dle of the tunnel, its dimensions being 8x12x72.9 feet. 

Work was commenced on the shaft August 27th, and 
for the first 30 feet it was sunk at the rate of a foot a 
day, after which its progress slackened, from delay in 
hoisting the material with a common hand derrick. 

Meanwhile a house was being built over the shaft, and 
the hoisting engine was put up. The latter consisted of 
an old locomotive, the Sacramento, and, by an interest- 
ing coincidence, the first engine run in the State. This 
geared to a drum 6 feet in diameter. The house was 50 
feet square, containing in addition to the hoisting appa- 
ratus, forges, fuel, tamping, etc., so that when snowed in, 
these articles would be close at hand. The shaft was di- 
vided by planking into two compartments, each 5 feet 
square ; over these were two “ jiggers” or transfer tables. 
The buckets were first of wood, then two additional ones 
were made of boiler plate, 4 feet 9 inches square by 2 
feet 6 inches high, outside dimensions, and fitted for side 
dumping. They were loaded at the face of the work 
below, run on trucks to the bottom of the shaft, hoisted 
and transferred to other trucks to run out on the waste 
bank. 

Total days’ work on shaft, 85; average progress, 0.85 
feet in 24 hours. Nitro-glycerine had not yet been intro- 
duced; with it progress would probably have averaged 
1.5 feet. 

Nitro-Glycerine.—This was introduced on the work 
early in 1867, to expedite progress of the summit tunnel. 
It was made on the spot by Mr. James Howden, and 
used in the four headings of tunnel No. 6 from cpecan | 
9th, and to some extent in tunnel No. 8, but not enough 
to give data for comparison. After the headings of these 
tunnels were through, it was used in the bottoms. 

In the headings of summit tunnel the average daily 
progress with powder was 1.18 feet per day; with nitro- 
glycerine, 1.82 feet, or over 54 per cent. additional pro- 
gress, 

In bottom of summit tunnel, average daily progress 
with powder, full gangs, was 2.51 feet; with nitro-glyce- 

rine, 4.38, or over 74 per cent in favor of nitro-glycerine. 
The same number of men were used with both explo- 
sives. 

The conclusion we may safely come to from the Cen- 
tral Pacific work, is, that in hard rock tunnels, with the 
same number of men, over 50 per cent. additional pro- 
gresscan be made by using nitro-glycerine in place of 
powder, and the expense will be reduced proportion- 
ately. 








—The Tribune's Panama letter says of the Darien 
Canal expedition: ‘We have received the following 
important information, that the distance from the Atlantic 
coast to the foot of the Cordillera by the valley, watered 
by the river Caledonia, and following the course of the 
river, is only six miles. That at the foot of the Cordillera 
the land, by barometrical observation, hardly reaches 
the altitude of 150 feet. That the summit of the 
Cordillera is 1,000 feet in height. That the foot of the 
range on the Pacific side is 700 feet high. That on the 
six miles we examined of the river Chucute, of height of 
land gradually diminished, and that, although the 
mountain range is, in general, very lofty, we have 
discovered from its sides at the north of the river Chucute 
an extensive valley running to the southwest, in which, 
perhaps, the low levels may be discovered running 
toward the Pacific, which is required for the canal. The 
exploration of the valley of the Chucute has been 
commenced, and others will be carried on where the 
Cordillera is lowest. After the exploration is concluded 
from Caledonia Bay, the expedition will undertake like 
work from Sasarada, San Blas and Mandinga, and per- 
haps even by way of Chagres, until the most suitable 
place for the canal is discovered. ‘ 





—A mass meeting of working-men held in San Fran- 
cisco on the 28th ult. decided to oppose a proposition to 
vote aid to a railroad from San Francisco southward at 
approaching election unless the company should agree 
not to employ Chinese labor. 


THE TRANSPORTATION OF FREICHT. 


Lecal Freights— Division of Freighting Service—The Ex- 
press System—Competition— Time of Delivery—Present 
Condition of the Internal Freighting Business—Recom- 
mendations, 





FROM THE MASSACHUSETTS COMMISSIONERS’ REPORT. 

The interest next in importance to the most perfect 
means of personal intercourse, and hardly even second 
to it, is the prompt and cheap handling of freights—the 
ready and economical interchange of those commodities 
which are the substance into which the whole industry 
of a manufacturing people works itself, and upon which 
it is dependent. Upon this subject, also, a comparative 
table of tariffs reveals the same unsatisfactory results as 
were revealed by those of fares. Through business, and 
the business between terminé, in regard to freights, as in 
regard to passengers, cannot be said to be in an unsatis- 
factory condition, and is continually improving; but the 
interchange of local freights, among towns and villages 
between which no large regular business is done, is in a 
condition even less satisfactory than the travel between 
the same places. The difficulties seem to be of two 
kinds—those arising from excessive charges and those 
arising from delays in delivery. 

In regard to charges, the subjoined tabulated state- 
ments will sufficiently show the present unsystematized 
condition of the freighting business on the principal 
roads of this Commonwealth. It will be noticed that, 
for the transportation of the same articles for equal dis- 
tances on the several roads, charges range through a dif- 
ference of 300 per cent. The tariff of the Boston & Provi- 
dence road seems to be the most favorable to the public, 
as that of the Housatonic is the most excessive. Five 
staple articles, including raw materials, coal, and food, 
have been taken for examples, as conveying a clearer idea 
to most persons than the general tariff classifications. 
The points between which the charges are specified have, 
in all cases, been selected at hap-hazard. Many more as 
well as less onerous rates could be given, but the instances 
named are believed to present a fair average idea of local 
freights in Massachusetts. 

(The tables give rates on various articles for distances 
from 8 to 16, 17 to 830, and 40 to 60 miles on seventeen 
railroads. ] 

DIVISION OF FREIGHTING SERVICE. 

The question of time in _ transportation and 
delivery of freights is more complicated than that of 
charges, and calls for a careful analysis. It is well 
known that time is of the esssence of all contracts for 
the transportation of freights, no less than persons. 
Rapidity, certainty and accuracy are the three 
essentials of a perfected system. Freight transporta- 
tion is, accordingly, everywhere divided into different 
classes, and delivered, with more or less of certainty and 
rapidity, at a cost proportioned to the care and expense 
involved. In France we find the “ Grande et Petite Vi- 
tesse,” in England, the “ Goods Traffic” and the “ Parcels 
Delivery,” but in this country the subdivision of labor 
has taken a different form, and out of it has arisen the 
Express system, which is peculiar to America. 


THE EXPRESS SYSTEM. 


The railroads of the United States transport, 
on their own account and under direct con- 
tract with the owners of goods, scarcely any- 


thing but the coarser descriptions of freights and 
the personal luggage of travelers. Light and costly arti- 
cles have passed almost entirely into the intermediate 
charge of express companies. The subdivision is, in 
many respects, convenient ; but several far from benefi- 
cial results have sprung from it. Three of these are de- 
serving of special attention in this connection. 

First. A wholly new and very intricate and costly sys- 
tem—constituting a machine within a machine, and a 
corporation within a corporation—has been called into 
existence, in a great degree unnecessary and imposing a 
— ao on the community. 

. Time has, as a rule, ceased to constitute any 
part of the railroad contract for freight transportation, 
except in so far as it is included in the very vague and 
intangible legal expression of “ reasonable diligence.” 

Third. The railroads, devoting themselves exclusively 
to the carriage of heavy and slow freights, and turning 
the carriage of costly and rapid freights over to the ex- 
press companies have not devoted their attention to the 
development of that cheap, quick and discriminating local 
freight business, so pecutlasly essential to the prosperity 
of a community like ours. 

These three results of the existing system of freight 
transportation the Commissioners propose to substantiate 
seriatim. The express business of this country took its 
rise in Boston in the early days of railroad development. 
Its originators had no capital, and very little has ever 
been actually paid'in by stockholders; it has mainly been 
built up out of profits. There are now in the United 
States over 3,000 licensed express carriers and agents; 
three companies alone report a nominal stock capital of 
$53,000,000, and employ not less than ten or twelve 
thousand men. This interest returned to the officers of 
the Internal Revenue, in 1869, over $22,000,000 of gross 
receipts. a7 

The express system has been well said to take away 
from the railroad companies ‘the cream of the freight- 
ing business.” The expresses make their contracts with 
the railroads, paying them as large a sum as the 
railroad agents, often interested in both enterprises, 
choose, or are able to obtain from them; in addition to 
which they exact from the public a sum sufficient to sup- 
port their whole expensive system and to pay such divi- 
dends as they may be able to pay on a y of stock, 
over which the community exercises no control, and 
which consists largely of what is known as “water.” 

In respect to the influence of this subdivision of labor 
on the question of time, as an clement in all contracts for 
transportation of freights, a marked improvement has of 


organization, by certain combinations of roads, of especial 
time freight lines, designated as the White, the Red, the 
Blue, &c. Until the formation of these lines, and with 





late taken place as regards through business, in the | 


the exception of these lines now, all contracts of railroad | simple ;—the elements of speed, distance an 


companies directly with forwarders of merchandise were 
for what are known as slow and heavy freights. No time 
of delivery was specified, and the fulfilment of contracts 
was left for the construction of juries and courts of law, 
as to what constituted “reasonable diligence.” As a 
result, the whole community was left to take its choice 
between the rapid and expensive express system and the 
uncertain and cheap railroad company transportation. 

The third result specified, and that most injurious of 
all toa manufacturing community, was a necessary con- 
sequence of this state of affairs. The railroads, intent 
on other things, even discouraged the development of a 
local freight business, which should be both short and 
prompt. Their machinery and attention was more profit- 
ably employed in the traffic between distant points. 
Meanwhile our mills, workshops and warerooms, scatter- 
ed through many villages and towns, and along all our 
water-powers and railroads, depend for their successful 
industry on this very interchange, cheap and prompt, of 
innumerable commodities. Time is with them ,more than 
with most others, the essence of transportation. The raw 
material, and every article which enters into its manu- 
facture, must be perfectly accessible to the workman; 
and the manufactured product must be equally accessible 
to the merchant. This circumstance has forced the inde- 
pendent express system, as the only agency which, at any 
price, guaranteed a rapid and certain delivery, into re- 
markable development, as is evidenced by the six hun- 
dred and fifty expresses now in operation ‘n Massachu- 
setts alone. This also illustrates the peculiar need in 
which our community stands of a machinery of this des- 
cription; as it appears that, with only three per 
cent of the population of the whole country, 
twenty per cent of all the licensed express 
carriers and agents were returned from Massachusetts— 
five times as many as from any other State in the Union 
except New York, and twelve per cent, were then from 
New York. This agency took possession of the local 
time freights, and the saflronde not developing in them- 
selves the machinery necessary for its prosecution, such 
fragments of this the most proportionately remunerative 
part of the whole carrying business, as were forced upon 
them became the source of annoyance and of loss rather 
than of profit. The difficulty is peculiarly felt where 
goods have to pass from one point to another through 
the hands of different corporations constituting connect- 
ing lines. There are no freight time tables and no syste- 
matized connections and transfers. The practice of uni- 
formly claiming a delay of one day at a time of receipt 
of goods, a day for each and every transfer, a day for de- 
livery, and an unlimited number of days for the short- 
comings of any corporation beyond the limits of the 
State into the hands of which the merchandise may have 
chanced to pass—these various claims have construed 
away the whole meaning of “reasonable diligence.” 
“Reasonable diligence” to-day means an ordinary delay 
of ten days between Boston and Central New York, and 
from four days to a week between points within the 
limits of Massachusetts. The express companies, on the 
other hand, contract for speed; they have their organiza- 
tion running throughout the railroad system ; any parcel 
placed in their hands they remain responsible for, no 
matter what independent lines it may pass over, from 
the point of reception to that of delivery. 

The most curious and, to the community concerned, 
the most unfortunate indirect result of this division of 
interests yet remains to be stated. The business of 
transporting small packages, through competition and 
the fact that it is obliged to support two sets of 
machinery, has become so small a source of profit, in 
many and important cases, to the railroads, with which 
the expresses would naturally contract, that it has become 
the policy of the roads wholly to discourage all connec- 
tion with it. As a consequence, one portion of that pet 
of the freighting business, which regularly pays three 
times first-class rates,—and that part of it, also, which is 
peculiarly important to the industry of New England,— 
is wholly deprived of the benefit resulting from 
the railroad system. The express cart, for the 
carriage of merchandise, toils along over the highway, 
by the side of the track and behind the railroad train, 
hardly less unnaturally than a stage-coach might for the 
carriage of passengers. 

No less than 105 expresses can be named, supplying 
towns in the vicinity of Boston, on routes varying from 
5 to 18 miles in length, four only of which have any con- 
nection with railroads at all, and these for a portion of 
their business only. Of 47 expresses serving towns situ- 
ated on every road leading out of Boston, three are re- 
ported as running 18 miles, three 16 miles, three 15 miles, 
eight 13 miles, and all the rest more than eight miles 
each, in competition with railroads. Forty-six of these 
employ 90 wagons and 250 horses to make their daily 
trips between their terminal points; moving perhaps 
500 tons, with an expenditure of labor, which, combined 
with steam, would easily move five times that amount at 
the same cost. Itis safe to say that these 250 horses, 
if employed by the relioeeda in Boston and the 
thirty-two towns now served by them, in simple 
terminal work, would do the whole of the express 
business for the towns, and leave 125 horses for the distri- 
bution of heavy freights. The community, of course, 
pays for all this waste of labor, time and power. One 
town, for instance, is reported as supporting 8 wagons 
and 26 horses to do the work which 4 wagons and 6 
horses, combined with steam, could probably do quite as 
well ;—another supports 23 horses and 12 wagons to do 
the work of four wagons and 6 horses. Numerous addi- 
tional instances might be cited, were a | at all merry bi 
to illustrate the subject. It is believed, however, to 
indisputable, that the time and money which these com- 
panies now spend on the road, in supplying an expensive 
service of one or at most two t a day, would, if 
| economized in aid of steam, afford a dozen trips @ day, at 
| greatly reduced rates. 

It is much more difficult to devise a remedy for the 
| difficulty here suggested than for that involved in the 
| similar question of travel. The conditions which enter 
| into the transportation of persons are a, 
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only have to be taken into corsideration in the latter 


case, and a law can, without great difficulty 
be framed, which more or less nearly meets 
every exigency likely to arise. It is not 


so as regards transportation of freight. The arti- 
cles which constitute the merchandise movement 
by rail are of infinite variety ;—unlike passengers, they 
have to be stored, handled and delivered; they differ in 
bulk, in value, in weight and in character ;—many are 
perishable or fragile, most are combustible and some are 
explosive ;—even more than with passengers, time and 
speed vary the cost of transportation. Distance of car- 
riage and the quantity of the article to be carricd are 
most essential elements in the problem, as the same 
amount of handling is required in the case of goods car- 
ried one mile as in that of goods carried a thousand 
miles, and rolling stock is not unfrequently delayed as 
much in the one case as in the other. It is therefore 
manifestly impossible to lay down any general rule which 
will cover all circumstances. The only result which can 
be atrived at, which promises any benefit either to cor- 
porations or community, is the preparation of carefully 
devised tariffs, adapted to the peculiar needs and condi- 
tions of particular lines and regions, to be accepted by 
the corporations as the basis on which they are to be al- 
lowed to conduct their business, undisturbed, through a 
specified term of years. This system has been tried 
successfully in certain parts of Europe, and constitutes 
in fact the only alternatlve to protection against monop- 
oly, through competition. 
COMPETITION. 

Nor would it be difficult to show that competition has, 
in the few cases where it has been tried in our internal 
traffic, proved the less reliable protection of the two. 
The Commissioners wish to call attention to this subject, 
as very general misapprehension exists in regard to it. 
On this point the experience of this country has been 
identical with that of England, which is stated very 
forcibly as follows: 

“ The evidence given before the [Royal] Commission- 
ers by the leading railway authorities, was unanimous 
as to the failure of competition to promote the public in- 
terests. The public may have obtained a temporary ad- 
vantage during the existence of competition, while the 
companies were impoverishing themselves by running 
against each other at low fares; but eventually they suf- 
fered very much in proportion to the poverty to which 
the companies had reduced themselves by the process. 
One of the effects of that competition is, that many of 
them are now endeavoring to recoup themselves for 
their loss at the public expense, and hence the rise in 
rates and fares in most of the districts served by dis- 
tressed railways. 

“Tt is a great mistake to suppose that the public in- 
terest is promoted by the construction of lines, whether 
the working of them be profitable to their owners or 
not. When they do not pay,-the loss falls on the share- 
holders in the first place, but on the public in the long 
run. ‘I believe that it is the greatest curse to any dis- 
trict, said Mr. Sherriff before the commissioners, ‘to 
have a railway company that does not pay a fair divi- 
dend.’ When dividends are diluted and fall to zero, the 
public are worse served; the road and the rolling stock 
become necessarily depreciated ; traveling becomes more 
dangerous; rates and fares are raised; and every im- 
provement in accommodation demanded by the public is 
rigidly questioned and tardily conceded. Mr. Cawkwell 
holds that competition has even tended to make rates 
higher as well as dividends lower. The opening of a 
competing line has usually been followed, sooner or 
later, by arrangements between the companies intended 
to compete, on which there has been an immediate rise 
of rates above the former standard ;—for the sufficient 
reason that there are two capitals on which interest has 
to be paid, and two lines that have to be worked to ac- 
commodate the same traffic, instead of one capital and 
one line. Mr. Harrison says: ‘There is not a single 
instance at the present moment, where a line has been 
granted upon the ground of affording competition, where 
that competition exists.’ By granting two lines instead 
of one, the ability to reduce the fares is lessened ; where- 
as, had one line carried the traffic instead of two, the 
carrying company could well have afforded to make a 
large reduction in the fares.” * 

But, however it may be with large centres, so far as 
the internal freighting business of Massachusetts is con 
cerned, competition is out of the question. Not one 
point in twenty is, or can be, supplied by more than one 
line of road, and, as the preparation of any general 
freighting law of universal application seems to be im- 
practicable, the simple alternative is presented of allow- 
ing the corporations, as at present, to do the internal 
freighting business in the manner indicated in the tables 
heretofore given, subject to no restraint save the nar- 
rowest views of self-interest, vaguely influenced by local | 
public opinion, or by elaborate analysis and investiga- 
tion, to arrive, in process of time, at some results which 
will enable the community to exercise an intelligent 
supervision over each particular member of the system. 

TIME OF DELIVERY. 

It is also a matter of great difficulty to divide the | 
question, and to legislate in regard to time of delivery, 
leaving cost of transportation to provide for itself. The 
law-making power should be resorted to, to. effect what 
is really needed in this case, only as a last. extreme rem- 
edy. The sphere of legislation is at best but to regulate | 
and not to call into existence,—but the need now felt is | 
of some more perfect machinery for the interchange of | 
freights by rail; some adequate provision to meet the | 
wants of the rapidly developing industrial system of | 
Massachusetts. It is the same decided revolution and | 
division of labor, as regards the carriage of merchan- | 
dise, which was years ago effected in regard to passen- 
gers, When that service was divided into through and 
local trains, A system is to be called into existence, and 
the movement in this case should come from the rail- 
roads. The Commissioners, therefore, while dealing 





‘! The “ London Quarterly Review,” Oct. 1868, (Am. Ed.) 
p. 167. 





with this subject, prefer to confine themselves to repre- 
sentations and suggestions to those — the several 
railroads of the Commonwealth, a careful consideration 
of which they believe will accrue no less to the benefit 


| would, of course, be confined to taking charge of goods 


| and parcels which had to pass over different and con- 


of corporations than of the community, and not improb- | 


ably may avert a dangerous agitation and final resort to 

the supreme law-making power. 

PRESENT CONDITION OF THE INTERNAL 
BUSINESS. 


FREIGHTING 


> *,: * * . { 
In the first place, the condition of affairs until recent- | ciderable outlay of money or exertion of ingenuity. to the 
ly, and, in a less degree, even now prevailing throughout | | “ - ; : 4. 


what is known as the railroad system of Massachusetts, 
would justify, on the part of the Commissioners, far 
stronger language than any here used. Indeed, it is re- 
markable that industrial development should have pro- 
ceeded as rapidly as it has, while the interchange of 
commodities has remained so hampered, and our railroads 
so behind the requirements of the times. Even now, in 
these respects, we do not possess a railroad system; we 
have, indeed, a number of disconnected roads, more or 
less well or ill managed, but as for a developed organiza- 
tion, it does not as yet exist even in theory. Consider- 
ing that it is forty years since the first railroads of Mas- 
sachusetts were organized,—that there are now 
fifty railroad corporations within the limits of the State, 
operating 1,300 miles of track, it seems almost incredible 
that, up to within the last eighteen months, the railroads 
on the north side of such a city as Bosion, had no con- 
nection by rail with the railroads on the south side of 
the city, unless they went forty-four miles across the 
country to Worcester to find it. Such, however, was the 
fact. It cannot be too clearly pressed on the public 
mind that the cost of all transportation is a tax ;—exact- 
ly as much of a tax as the foreign octroi, as our own 
tariff or our town levies. Freights on raw material on 
their way to the workshop, are a tax on production; 
freights on the manufactured article on its way to the 
salesroom, are a tax on consumption. Every handling 
imposes new charges; every break in the machinery of 
transportation exacts an additional payment. The his- 
tory and even present condition of affairs prevailing in 
and about Boston in this respect, reflects severely 
on our railroad managers, and does no _ credit 
to our. general enterprise. Every pound of 
freight brought into this city by rail on one 
side, or landed on our wharves on another, had, 


until within a few months, to be handled by men and | 


drawn by horses before it could leave the city or reach a 
wareroom. The streets were blocked with bales of cot- 
ton on their way to Lowell, with boxes of merchandise 
on their way to the interior, with iron and steel, and 
even locomotives and cars for railroads which could not 
receive them direct from other roads, with barrels of 
flour, the price of which was enhanced about as much 
between the Worcester station and the vessel’s hold, as 
between Worcester and Boston. This condition of affairs 
existed for nearly thirty years. It is now partially, and 
only partially, remedied. The roads do indeed connect 
by rail within less than forty miles of Boston; they 
should do it within the limits of the city. |The comple- 
tion of the Marginal Freight Railway would, even more 
than the reconstruction of the Grand Junction, facilitate 
the exchange of cars between the several roads, and ma- 
terially aid in the collection and distribution of freights, 
by bringing the cars to every wharf and warchouse 
along the whole front of the city. Probably the 
streets of Boston can be_ relieved of one-half 
of the heaviest teaming through them by means 
of these tracks, when completed. The use of 
this road would also in itself compel the adoption ofa 
clearing-house system between the several roads. It is 
to be regretted that the Boston & Albany Company has 
not thought it expedient to take and complete this road 


| wagons of companies. 


necting roads. A machinery somewhat similar to this, 
though applied only to the transportation of heavy 
freights is already well known to all railroad managers, 
in the Red, White and Blue lines. It is not expedient, 
at this time, to enter largely into details, but the Com- 
missioners, after consulting with experienced railroad 
managers, are of opinion that an organization on this 
general principle could be effected without any con- 


great profit of the roads and advantage of business inter- 


| course. Every road,in the Commonwealth would, of course, 


be a party to the arrangement, and, so faras the freight de- 
partment was concerned, would contribute to the equip- 
ment a quota of cars, specially designated, according to 
mileage and traffic receipts. The business of such a line 
would probably be confined to such articles as now go by 
expresses, or such as would pay the price of speedy de- 
livery, including collection and distribution by the 
Not impossibly such an improved 
machinery might develop an increased traffic, which 
would, between certain large business localities and on 


| certain main lines, justify the running, on established 
| time tables, of entire trains of express freight cars; as a 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


under the authority conferred upon it so to do, by the | 


last Legislature. Meanwhile, as the matter now stands, 
though the several roads are indeed connected by rail in 
a circuitous way over the Grind Junction track, they 
can hardly be said to be connected in any other way. 
Take, for instance, that eastern region, which has always 
been in closest alliance with Massachusetts. Goods can 
be passed through from Albany to Portland without 
breaking bulk ;—they cannot, however, go through on 
any system of pro rata freights between the roads,— 
they must pay arbitrary or fixed rates beyond Boston. 
This city is still a break in the railroad system. Mer- 
chandise can go through adozen hands between New 
Orleans, or Omaha and Boston, paying a fixed sum, 
which the railroads apportion among themselves, accord- 
ing to distance, but, if it touches the last named place to go 
North or South or East, the line breaks, the system disap- 
pears. So much as regards heavy freights. As for small 
parcels, with ali our boasted ingenuity we have devised 
nothing which in any way approaches in perfection of 
detail, the English Parcels Delivery.‘ The great mass of 


rule, however, the service could be performed by such 
cars forming, as now, a part of all accommodation trains, 
All freight agents and station masters throughout the 
Commonwealth would at once become officials of the as- 
sociation in all branches of the transportation of goods 
business, just as now they are, not infrequently, express 
agents as well as depot masters; any parcel of any size 
delivered to them in any part of the State would be for- 
warded, either through the agency of the individual line, 
or of the associated companies, to any point of 
destination. A clearing house, to keep account 
of cars apportion expenses would, perhaps, prove neces- 
sary in this case, as in the case of the colored 
lines; in any event a central office would have to 
be established, and a common superintendent appointed 
to organize and take charge of the duty of distributing 
parcels between connecting roads; and separate agencies 
must necessarily be established at all intersections of 
roads. 

The obvious and only difficulty and danger which sug- 
gests itself in connection with such an arrangement is 
the concentration it will give to the already excessive 
power of the individual railroad corporations. This is, 


| in itself, a serious matter, and should by no means be 


overlooked. On the other hand, such a system, in addi- 
tion to giving a most needed impulse to all interchange of 
commodities, would bring the whole method and man- 
agement of it under one responsible head and within 
reach of public regulation, which now it is not; it would 
leave the field of competition in this business still open, 
as the roads would, of course, be obliged to transport all 
articles for other carriers, as well as for the public, with- 
out discrimination ; and, finally, even as the old Suffolk 
Bank system, though apparently drawing many great 
moneyed corporations together into a more efficient 
combination, was, in practice, found to be not only harm- 
less to the public, but a most useful and, indeed, as pass- 
ing events now indicate, an indispensable adjunct to 
financial and banking operations, the Commissioners see 
no conclusive reason why a system, based on principles 
somewhat similar, should not be applied to the process 
of transportation with not less advantageous results. 








Telegraphic Communication with Australia. 


An apparently sound scheme for bringing the Austra- 
lian colonies into telegraphic communication with the 
mother country has been introduced this week. It is to 
be styled the British Australian Telegraph Company 
(limited), and is created in conneetion with the five 
companies by which the various sections that will consti- 
tute the great through line from England to the East 
have already been put in active progress. The present 
work is to consist of a cable of 563 miles from Singapore 
to Batavia, to join the Dutch lines which run to the 
southeastern extremity of Java, whence another cable 
of 1,163 miles will be laid to Port Darwin in Australia, 
where a land line of 800 miles will connect the system 
with Queensland, New South Wales, Victoria, South 
Australia, Western Australia and Tasmania. The capital 
is to be £600,000, in shares of £10, and the making of the 
entire line is to be confined to the Telegraph Construc- 
tion and Maintenance Company, at the contract price of 


| £634,000, of which £120,000 is to be in paid-up shares. 


all freight movement, except of the coarsest descriptions, | 
within the vicinity of ten miles of Boston, is done by | 


horses, and, even of the coarsest descriptions, grain, for 
instance; is carted from Boston to Salem, and granite 
from Quincy to Boston. 


| estimate of 


fn r | Dutch islands, and but 65 from the whole of the Austra- 
This subject has already been | 


sufficiently discussed ; it now only needs to be said that, | 


at present, we employ and pay two sets of machinery to 
perform a duty badly, which one set ought to perform 
well. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

The remedy remains to be devised. 

is sufficiently distinct ; it is to supply commodities to, and 
to effect their interchange throughout the community, in 
such a manner, both as regards time and costs, as shall be 
most satisfactory to it; due consideration being always 
had to the fair remuneration of the corporations. With 
this end in view, the Commissioners wish to suggest to 
several corporations the general assumption by them, in- 
dividually, of the local express business on the 
lines of their several roads; they would then 
further recommend to the Legislature that the corpora- 
tions be authorized to form themselves, under proper 
restrictions, into a common associated despatch line and 
parcels delivery, to operate over all the roads of the 
Commonwealth, and to connect with every town touched 
by the railroad system. The business of this association 


} 
| 


The end in view | 


The Falmouth & Malta, the Anglo-Mediterranean, the 
British Indian, and the British Indian Extension com- 
panies are to allow the same rebate upon their through 
rates on all messages forwarded over their route by this 
company as they have granted to the China Submarine 
Company, thus creating a a ie rare of interests calcu- 
lated to operate as a strong inducement to the harmon- 
ious working of all. According to the prospectus, the 
— reckoning 25 daily messages from the 


lian colonies, is £121,665, or about 18 per cent. per 
annum, exclusive of local and Chinese traffic, and should 


| this be steadily realized it may be hoped the directors 


will have the wisdom thenceforth to preclude all chance 
of future competition by giving their cnstomers the 
benefit of a constant reduction in charges in proportion 
as any increased success may be attained.—Engineering. 

—Baron Ferdinand de Lesseps has 0% presented a 
most flattering account to the shareholders of the Suez 
Canal. He states that that about £320,000 will be 
required this year to complete the works, but that, per 
contra, the receipts are extraordinary. From the day of 
the opening of the canal to the 15th of March, 200 





steamers and nine sailing vessels, vi yer | a tonnage 
of 146,631 tons, had effected the passage, and brought a 


credit tothe company of £24,525. M. de Lesseps is very 
sanguine about England, which has already sent through 
the canal vessels equalling 56,052 tonnage; and he adds 
that he knows, for a fact, that one English company has 
put down in its calculation of current expenses, £100,000 
a year for “ dues to the Suez Canal.” 
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OLD AND NEW ROADS. 








lowa Central. 

The Oskaloosa Herald learns that the contract for 
grading the road from Oskaloosa to Marshalltown has 
been let to Messrs. Greene, Rowley & Co., and is to be 
all completed by November 1st, next. The contract for 
the small bridges from Oskaloosa to Albia has been let 
to Mr. Noyes, of Steamboat Rock, Hardin county. Five 
hundred tons of iron was due at Ackley on the 15th 
inst. for the work on the northern extension, and 500 
tons more will soon be shipped to Albia to be used in 
ironing the track northward from there. Eight thou- 
sand tons of iron have been purchased and paid for, and 
will at an early day be forwarded to the work. 

Judge Greene, of Cedar Rapids, one of the contractors, 
is, we believe, President of the Burlington, Cedar Rapids 
& Minnesota, and the Rockford, Rock Island & St. Louis 
companies. 

California Pacific, 

This is the road which runs from Vallejo at the north- 
ern end of San Francisco Bay to Sacramento, sixty miles, 
making with a ferry of twenty miles between San Fran- 
cisco and Vallejo almost an air line from the former 
place to Sacramento. A telegram from San Francisco 
dated the 30th ult., says that it was then rumored there 
that the Central Pacific had bought this road for $3,000,- 
000. They have heretofore been rivals. 

Milwaukee & St. Paul, 

Oshkosh is trying to secure a connection with this road 
by way Winneconne. 
Missouri River, Fort Scott & Gulf, 

This road was completed on the 30th ult. to the north- 
ern linc of the Indian Territory about six miles west of 
the east line of Kansas. It is the first line to reach the 
Indian Territory. Negotions will be necessary in order 
to obtain permission to cross the Indian Territory on the 
way to Texas. The Missouri, Kansas & Texas road run- 
ning southeast from Junction City, will reach the same 
line at a point about eighteen miles further west in a 
very short time. The South Pacific will reach the east 
line of the Territory six or eight miles further south in 
a few wecks. 

The following letter from Mr. Joy, addressed to L. J. 
Denton, Mayor of Baxter Springs, Kansas, was in an- 
swer to inquiries in regard to branch roads to Chetopa 
and other points: 

“The M. R., Ft. 8. & G. R. R. Co. have, and can have, 
“but one line, and that is the main one. When other 
“roads come to be built under other organizations; and 
“when a road shall be built southwest from Columbus, 
“it will not be the M. R., Ft, 8. & G. R. R., but under 
“another charter. 

“The M. R., Ft. 8. & G. R. R. has no cause to build 
“branches. The road to Baxter, therefore, is not only 
“its main line, but its only line.” 

Marengo to Cedar Rapids, 

A call has been issued for a convention of delegates 
representing DesMoines, Dubuque, Clinton, Marion, 
Cedar Rapids, Marengo, and Grinnell, and the various 
intermediate points interested, to meet at Cedar Rapids, on 
last Wednesday, to effect the building of a road from 
Marengo to Cedar Rapids, and thus form a direct con- 
nection between DesMoines and Central Iowa, and Du- 
buque and northwestern Iowa. 

Omaha & Northwestern. 

Washington county, Nebraska, gave a large majority, 
on the 3d, in favor of issuing bonds to the road. The 
Omaha Herald says this assures the immediate resump- 
tion of the work and its vigorous prosecution. It is ex- 
pected that thirty additional miles will be completed by 
next December, connecting Omaha with the southern 
line of Burt county. The engineer, Mr. House, will at 
once proceed to locate 15 additional miles, and the work 
will be let as soon as profiles can be furnished. 
lowa Midland. 

The road-bed and right of way of the Mississippi, 
Maquoketa & Northwestern Railroad has been transferred 
to the Midland Company, on the express condition that 
the road of the latter shall be completed from Lyons to 
Maquoketa by December 1 next. ; 

Fort Dodge & Mankato, 

According to the Blue Earth City Post the negotiations 
for money to build the road have fallen through’on ac- 
count of the transfer of the St. Paul & Sioux City road 
to the Lake Superior & Mississippi Company. Another 
project for giving Blue Earth City a connection with 
the St. Paul & Sioux City road is now mooted. 

Great Western of Canada. 

The Detroit Post reports that James F. Joy, received 
acable despatch last week from the Directors of the 
Great Western Railway, at London, saying that it has 
been determined to proceed at once with the construction 
of the Canada Air Line Railway from Glencoe to Buf- 





falo. A double track will be laid from Detroit to Glen- 
coe. 
Marietta & Cincinnati. 

The stockholders of the Marietta & Cincinnati Railroad 
Company have voted to accept the provisions of the re- 
cent law of the State, allowing bonds to be issued with 
power to vote. They also ratified the previous action of 
the Directors, authorizing the issue of three millions of 
third mortgage bonds, with™the powers to bond-holders 
contemplated by this law. 

Mansfield, Coldwater & Lake Michigan, 

This is the name of the Ohio corporation which pro- 
poses to build a railroad between Mansfield, O., and 
Kalamazoo, Mich. In Michigan the line is called the 
Kalamazoo & Mansfield. Besides them are other corpora” 
tions which propose to build a line close to this from 
Mansfield to Sturgis, Mich. The Mansfield, Coldwater 
& Lake Michigan has for its incorporators James Purdy, 
8, B, Sturges, E. A. Rees, D. Dirham, and L. B. Matson. 
Chicago & Southwestern, 

Dolman, Walsworth & Co., who have the contract for 
constructing the line between Platte City and Platts- 
burg, Mo., (near Leavenworth), advertise for men and 
teams. 


The Chillicothe Tribune says: “It is now settled be- 
yond any question that the road will come to Chillicothe 
from Leavenworth; but it is probable that it will con- 
tinue toward Chicago on the line of the Chillicothe & 
Des Moines City Railroad.” 

Union Pacific, 

The bill providing for the junction of this with the 
Central Pacific at a point five miles northwest of Ogden 
and graduating the six sections of lands at that point for 
the use of the two roads as a site for shops and a town 
has passed Congress. The Union and Central have now 
completed a settlement of their difficulties and therefore 
may properly be called Pacific. 


Pittsburgh & Connellsville, 

The Philadelphia Hventng Telegraph says that this road 
is being pushed forward rapidly, with every prospect of 
being completed within a year. Connecting lines, open- 
ing up a new and direct route from Chichgo to the sea- 
board, are already projected. A connecting road is also 
in prospect to lead from Pittsburgh to Erie. Negotia- 
tions are said to be on foot for commencing work on the 
latter at an early day, and there is reason to believe it 
will be successfully prosecuted. Concerning the for wer 
the Cumberland Transcript says: “Surveys are being 
made through Ohio, by way of Canton, for a route di- 
rect to Chicago, in connection with the Pittsburgh & 
Connellsville Railroad. This will give the most direct 
line in the country from Chicago to the seaboard; the 
route from that city to Washington through Cumber- 
land being the shortest that can possibly be built be- 
tween the two points.” 

Amazon & Pacific, 

Agents are in New York making arrangements for the 
survey of a railroad line between the head of navigation 
on the Amazon westward over the Andes to Guayaquil on 
the Pacific coast in Ecquador, about 150 miles south of 
the equator. 

Wisconsin, lowa & Kansas, 

This is the title of an organization formed at West 
Union, Fayette county, Iowa, on the 21st. Wm. Larra- 
bee, President; Wm. McClintock, Vice-President; 8. B. 
Zeigler, Treasurer ; Joseph Hobson, Secretary. The pro- 
posed route is from Postville, Iowa, a station on the Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul, in a southwesterly direction to the 
southern boundary of Iowa near Range 34, West. 

Des Moines & McGregor. 

The State Register says: “We have seen a letter from 
“ Alexander Mitchell, President of the Milwaukee & St. 
“Paul Railway, to Governor Merill, in which he says 
“that if the Des Moines & McGregor Railway Company 
“ will grade the road, his company will tie, iron, and op- 
“erate it.” 

St. Paul & Chicago. 

The Hastings, Minn., Gazette says: “Wm. Danforth, 
“resident engineer, has removed to Red Wing, in order 
“to be nearer his work. His place here will be filled by 
“J. T. Dodge.” 

“ Judge McClure has appointed D. F. Langley, of 
“Hastings; Paschal Smith, and H. L. Bevins, of Red 
“ Wing, as Commissioners to appraise the property taken 
“for the use of the St. Paul & Chicago Railroad between 
“this city and the latter town, and to ascertain and de- 
“termine the amount of damages to be awarded to the 
“several owners thereof.” 

Mr. Dodge and Mr. Danforth were in Lake City on the 
23d, examining the different routes through the town, 
concerning which there is much dispute. 


Laclede & Fort Scott. 

The Buffalo Reflex announces that “the contract for 
“constructing the road bed of the Laclede & Fort Scott 
“railroad from Lebanon to Buffalo, has been let to 





“Messrs. Burgess & Co., of St. Louis, on terms consid* 
“ered very favorable by the officers of the company. 
“Mr. Burgess is well known as an experienced con- 
“tractor, having done some of the heaviest work on the 
“South Pacific railroad between Arlington and Spring- 
“field. Work will be commenced as soon as the chief 
“engineer can prepare the route for grading, which will 
“be before the lapse of many weeks. 

“The chief engineer is now engaged in looking out 
“the most practicable route from the mouth of Sugar 
“Tree Hollow, on the Niangua river, to this place. This 
“comprises some of the most difficult work between 
* Lebanon and Buffalo, and will probably consume sey- 
“eral days to come.” 

Mobile & Montgomery, 

G. Jordan, Engineer and Superintendent of this road, 
says that the company is about to extend the road from 
the present terminus at Blakely across the delta of Mo- 
bile Bay into the city of Mobile, a distance of twenty 
miles, embracing a great amount of heavy work—8,500 
feet of bridging on iron piers, two large draw bridges, 
25,000 feet of pile trestle-work, and 150,000 cubic yards 
of earth work. The bridge over the Tensas will be 
2,000 feet long, and that over the Mobile river 1,000, 
resting either on screw or pneumatic piles. Plans and 
specifications can be seen after the 15th of May, and 
proposals to build all these different parts of the work, 
and also for cleaning cross-ties and tracklaying, will be 
received until the ist of June. Bidders may offer esti- 
mates on either screw or pneumatié piles for the bridges. 
This is one of the most important and extensive works 
offered to bridge builders. 


Belleville & Southern Illinois, 

Wm. McCutchen, of Sparta, has been awarded the 
contract for grading this road from Coulterville ten miles 
southwest. A large force is working on the line between 
Duquoin and New Athens, the present terminus of the 
road. 

Detroit & Hillsdale, 

A few miles of track are laid from Ypsilanti south- 
westward and it is expected Salina will be reached this 
week. The track is also laid for three miles on the Hills- 
dale end, and workmen are grading all along. 

Kalamazoo & Mansfield, 

Meetings have been held in Kalamazoo and Coldwater 
to consider the propriety of building a railroad from 
Kalamazoo southwest through Union City, Coldwater 
and Amboy, in Michigan, and Wauseon, Washington, 
Westfield, Fostoria and Tiffin to Mansfield, Ohio, there 
to connect with the Atlantic & Great Western, the Balti- 
more & Ohio and the Great Western. 

Baltimore & Potomac, 

Work was commenced on the 29th ult.,on the great 
tunnel of this road in the northwestern part of the city 
of Baltimore. 

Opelika, Gadsden & Guntersville, 

The road runs from Opelika on the Montgomery & 
West Point Railroad via Jacksonville, Ala., to Gadsden 
and thence to Attala. It will, in connection with the 
Alabama & Chattanooga Railroad, make the distance 
from Chattanooga to Montgomery 60 miles shorter. 

We learn from the Chattanooga Times that the section 
from Opelika to LaFayette is now under contract, and 
Mr. Pennington intends letting the section from Attala to 
Jacksonville at once. It is his purpose to open connec- 
tion by rail with Gadsden within four months. 

Kalamazoo, Hastings & Saginaw. 

The Kalamazoo Gazette gives the following distances on 
one of the proposed routes—known as the Northeastern 
—from Kalamazoo to Saginaw: 





From Kalamazoo to Hastings.........sssecescceecsesseceees 27 miles 
* Hastings to Tomia.........seescesseescecseesseeenetenes 27 
%¢ Joomla to Palo. .......cccccccccccessccee 6 soccssoscccces 
4 Palo 60 CarseR OPEy...ccccccscccccccccccccccscsoccecee 8 
** Carson City to Alma 
* Alma to St. Louls..........0. e000 
“ §t. Louis to Saginaw............... 
From Kalamazoo to Sagimaw...........scecessecseeevnecene 127%“ 


It will be seen that the route runs in nearly air-line 
north-north-east to St. Louis, from which point it runs 
directly east, 33 miles, to Saginaw. = 
Fox River Valley, 

The route of this road has been located to Geneva. It 
passes through the western limits of Aurora and Batavia, 
thus avolding heavy expenses for right of way, and in- 
tersects the track of the Northwestern about a hundred 
yards west of the Geneva depot. 

Grand Tower, Wittenburg & Iron Mountnin, 

We learn from the Post Clarion that the prospects 
of this road are “cheering.” It is proprosed to build 
from some point on the Belmont branch of the St. Louis 
& Iron Mountain Railroad east about fifty miles to cross 
the Mississippi river at Grand Tower so as to connect 
with the Illinois Central by the coal road from 
Grand Tower to Carbondale. Such a road must prove 
valuable in connecting the iron mines of Missouri with 
the coal deposits of Illinois. 
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St. Louls, Vandalia & Terre Haute, 
» This connection between St. Louis and Terre Haute, 


lately completed by the building of the bridge over the 
Wabash, is one hundred and sixty-five miles in length, 
being twenty-five miles shorter than the old route. 


Central Pacific, 


the Central Pacific Railroad Company held by the 
county of Sacramento, was sold on Tuesday last for $210, 
000, being at the rate of 70 per cent. on the dollar. 
Chillicothe & Omaha, 

The Chillicothe Tribune says that this road is located 
and put under contract to Gallatin, a place about twenty- 
five miles northwest of Chillicothe. The line from 
Brunswick to Chillicothe is already in operation. 

Oregon Central, 

A trust-deed from the company to F. D. Atherton, 
Milton 8. Latham and Wm. Norris, transferring the 
franchise, rolling stock and interest of the company, 
together with.a mortgage to secure the payment of 
$10,950,000 of bonds, was recorded on the 27th ult. 
The amount of revenue stamps required on the mort- 
gage was $11,795. 

Sadalia, Warsaw & Springfield. 

This is a branch of the Tebo & Neosho projected to 
run from Sedalia, at the intersection of the Tebo & 
Neosho with the Pacific of Missouri, nearly due south 
about one hundred miles to Springfield. The city coun- 
cil of Sedalia, on the 30th ult., voted $25,000 in city bonds 
to aid the project. 

Iron Mountain & Helena, 

A letter from J. C. Maccabe, Secretary of this com- 
pany, informs us that the counties on the proposed line 
of this road are greatly interested in its favor. The city 
of Helena has subscribed $50,000; Phillips county (in 
which Helena is situated), $500,000; and the adjoining 
county of St. Francis is expected to vote $100,000 very 
soon. Engineersare surveying the route between Helena 
and the line of the Memphis & Little Rock Railroad, and 
an effort will be made to build this section (forty miles 
long) this year. To accomplish this an attempt will be 
made to unite the assets of the Helena & Little Rock 
Railroad, or Midland route, to those of the Iron Moun- 
tain & Helena Railroad. The Legislature donated in 
1868 $15,000 per mile in State bonds to the Midland road, 
and the proposition is to have a common road bed for 
both roads from the intersection of the Memphis & Little 
Rock road to Helena. The following are Directors of 
the Iron Mountain & Helena Railroad Company: H. T. 
Coolidge, J. 8. Horner, J. M. Hanks, Q. K. Underwood, 
and J. C. Maccabe, of Phillips county; J. S. Izard, 
J. W. Mallory, of St. Francis county ; D. C. Cross, Cross 
county; J. M. Steele, W. W. Stansberry, Poinsett county ; 
Jas. A. Burke, Craighead county; L. L. Mack, Green 
county. The officers are, D.C. Cross, President; J. C. 
Maccabe, Secretary ; J. 8. Horner, Treasurer. 


Pennsylvania & Sodus Bay, 

The company was first organized at Ovid, N. Y., on 
the 22d ult., by the election of a board of directors. The 
stock has all been subscribed, and ten per cent. paid in. 
The road is to be 100 miles in length, extending from 
Waverly, vta Trumansburg, Ovid, Seneca Falls and Wa- 
terloo, to Great Sodus Bay. 

Western Maryland, 

Awards of contracts for building this road from its 
present terminus, 44 miles from Baltimore, to Hagers- 
town, 36 miles, will be made at the next meeting of the 
directors. 


Memphis & Little Rock, 

The Little Rock Republican says: “The connecting 
“link was to have been finished July first, and trains 
“running through from the Arkansas to the Mississippi 
“rivers, but that hope has vanished, and, it is said, 
“twelve months will elapse before the connection will 
“be perfect.” 

Decatur & Chicago. 

According to a dispatch from Springfield dated the 2d 
inst., the contract between the Directors of the Toledo, 
Wabash & Western Railroad Company and the Directors 
of the Decatur & East St. Louis Railroad Company for 
the building of the extension of the latter road from 
Decatur to Chicago by the first-named company, was 
finally consummated, and the work will be commenced 
immediately and pushed to an early completion. 

Marietta & Cincinnati. 

The stockholders have voted to accept the provisions 
of the recent law of Ohio, allowing bonds to be issued 
with power to vote. They also ratified the previous ac- 
tion of the directors, authorizing the issue of $3,000,000 
third mortgage bonds, with the powers to bondholders 
contemplated by this law. 

Cape Cod Railroad, 
Contracts have been let for extending this road from 





pleted by the 1st of October, 





Three hundred thousand dollars worth of the stock of, 


Northern Pacific. 

The President advertises that bids for the grading, 
bridging, masonry, and ballasting of the road from the 
Dalles of the St. Louis river (a few miles west of Duluth) 
across Minnesota to the Red River of the North will be 
received at the company’s office, No. 120 Broadway, New 
York, until the 1st of June. 

The Minneapolis Tribune of the 1st says: ‘The sur- 
“vey work on the Northern Pacific Railroad line across 
“the State is now said to be done, and the full details 
“will be made public soon. It is positively ascertained, 
“however, that the line will strike the Red River of the 
“North above Georgetown. It is intended that this line 
“shall be finished as faras Red River—230 miles—by 
“January 1,1871. The German capitalists who have 
“taken the burden of this construction on their hands, 
“are in New York, and are there to advance all the 
“money necessary to do all the work that is to be done 
“under this proposal. Preparations are making to push 
“the surveys and locate the permanent line beyond the 
“Red River.” 

South Pacific. 

This road was formally opened as far as Springfield on 
the 3d inst., with an excursion from St. Louis. j 
Chicago to Pittsburgh. 

The Cumberland Transcript says that surveys are 
being made through Ohio, by way of Canton, for a route 
direct to Chicago, in connection with the Pittsburgh & 
Connellsville Railroad, which will give the most direct 
line in the country from Chicago to the seaboard. 

New Jersey Midland, 

The New Jersey, Hudson & Delaware, and the New 
Jersey, Hudson & Sussex Valley Railroad Companies 
have been consolidated under the title of the New Jer- 
sey Midland Railway Company. 

Indianapolis, Bloomington & Western. 

The track was laid into Bloomington on Sunday, mak- 
ing the line now complete from Pekin to Danville. 
Albany & Susquehanna, 

The stockholders of the company have resolved to rat- 
ify the lease of the road to the Delaware & Hudson Ca- 
nal Company. 


Michigan Air Line. 


into the hands of the Michigan Central Company, as 
was reported a week ago. It is thought, however, that 
an arrangement will be made between the two companies, 
whereby the Central will run its fast trains over the Air 
Line from Jackson to Niles, and that the Ai Line Com- 
pany will in return receive certain rights enabling it to 
use the Michigan Central track from Niles to Chicago. 
This is the only contract expected to be made between 
the two companies, and it is probable that the arrange- 
ment will be consummated very soon. Over 1,000 men 
are now employed on the route of the Air Line, the 
largest force being on that portion lying between Jack- 
son and Niles. A large number are at work grading be- 
tween Jackson and Pinckney, and the latter is being 
prosecuted with vigor in the townships of Waterloo, 
Lyndon and Unadilla, while iron is being laid west of 
Romeo. Track-laying will be commenced ina day or 


Jackson. Brighton, Livingston county, has just voted 
$12,000 aid. 
Norfolk & Great Western, 

This road is to extend entirely across the State of 
Virginia, near the southern boundary, from Norfolk, 
through Danville, to Bristol. A director, who has lately 
returned from making negotiations in New York, says 
that the negotiations have been successful, and every 
mile of the road is now under ,contract, and that work 
will be commenced on it in a very short time. 

Spuyten Duyvil & Port Morris. 

The contract for building the railroad from the Hudson 
River Railroad at Spuyten Duyvil to its proposed junc- 
tion with the Harlem Railroad at Mott Haven, about a 
quarter of a mile north of the Harlem river, has been 
awarded to Mr. Nicholas Decker, who is to complete the 
work by the ist of March, 1871. 

Atsion & Greenwich Point. 
The work on the new railroad from Atsion, in Bur- 


Point, is rapidly progressing. Three sets of men are 
grading it at three different points. It crosses the 
Atlantic track at Winslow, and extends southeast 
through Vineland and Brighton to the Delaware. 


Chicago & Southwestern, 





From May 11 to May 18 bids will be received for the 


| earth graduation and masonry of the second division, ex- | 


. ‘ — 

tending from Fairfield southwestward about twenty 
| five miles. Profiles and estimates can be seen at the 
| office of S. M. Seymour, Chief Engineer, at Fairfield, 


of the Chief Engineer of the Chicago, Rock Island & 


Pacific Railroad. Proposals may be made for separate 
sections of four miles. 


Union Pacific, ‘ 

One telegram from Washington this week affirmed 
that the United States Senate had annulled the Territo- 
rial laws of Wyoming, “under which the present courts 
“of the Territory assume jurisdiction to appoint a Re- 
“ceiver of the Union Pacific Railroad in the suit of Jas. 
““W. Davis for ties furnished the road. This action was 
“in consequence of information from Cheyenne, that 
“ Judge Howe proposes to order a Receiver unless the 
“company pay the sum demanded, or deposit in court 
“$5,000,000 as security for any judgment Davis may 
“render.” The next day came a telegram from Chey- 
enne saying that “the statements that the Court of Wy- 
“oming has assumed jurisdiction to appoint a Receiver 
“in the case of Davis vs. the Union Pacific Railroad 
“Company, under and by virtue of the Territorial laws 
“of Wyoming, is without foundation. Judge Howe is 
“entirely ignorant of said laws, and has never proposed 
“to appoint a Receiver, unless $5,000,000 is deposited 
“with the court. Said cause is in process of adjustment 
“pon known principles of equity jurisdiction, to the 
“entire satisfaction of both parties.” 








MECHANICS AND ENCINEERING. 





Do Locomotives Ever Die ? 

A correspondent of the Scientific American writes: 
“From what I have seen I am led to believe that loco- 
motives are kept in use till they are killed. Their weak 
and corroded shells are unable to withstand the pressure 
put upon them, and they finally explode, killing and 
wounding the attendants. Then the responsible parties 
are wont to put onan innocent, mysterious cast of coun- 
tenance, and ejaculate, ‘ What an unaccountable mystery 
are these steam boiler explosions!’ About three years 
ago a locomotive boiler exploded on the Richmond & 
Petersburg Railroad. It had been in use only about 
eighteen years. Soon after one on the Virginia & Ten- 
nessee road only about sixteen years old. Two years 
ago I saw one within five minutes after it exploded, in 
Chattanooga, Tenn. The break was along the edge of 





The Jackson Citizen has been authorized to announce | 
that the Michigan Air Line Railroad has not passed into | 


two at Three Rivers, and the iron will be lald towards | 


lington county, N. J., to the Delaware at Greenwich | 


the lap in the centre sheet of the bonnet, and 
| on the bottom at this point the iron was only about one- 
eighth of an inch thick, with deep blotches of corrosion 
| up to the water line, but deeper and clearer near the 
The boiler had been in use only about sixteen 
| years. I have since seen another that exploded on the 
Virginia & Tennessee road. In this case the engineer 
| refused to go longer on the machine, knowing that it was 
unsafe. He was discharged, and a green engineer put in 
| his place. The result was that, within an hour, he and 
his fireman, and the engine, were torn into fragments. 
It is hardly necessary for me to write that the Superin- 
tendent of motive power was not tried for murder, and 
| this scrap-heap was only about eighteen years old. 
| Within a few weeks an engine exploded on the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio road; the first point of rupture was along 
| the edge of the longitudinal seam of the center sheet at 
the bottom of the bonnet; the piece taken out increased 
in width to the top, along the first point of rupture. The 
| iron was not over the eighth of an inch thick, with deep 
blotches and furrows of corruption; the boiler had been 
in use nearly eighteen years; the stay-bolts were badly 
worn ; the fire-box in none too good a shape ; and yet the 
boiler is being repaired by putting a new bonnet to the 
old firebox. Ihope others of your many readers will com- 
municate the facts bearing on this subject, with a view 
to ascertain at what age of continuous use locomotive 
boilers are dangerous by reason or corrosion.” 
Bridge Test, 

The new bridge of the St. Louis, Vandalia & Terre 
Haute Railroad Company over the Wabash river, was 
lately tested by placing three engines on each single span, 
| They occupied 140 feet space and their gross weight was 
161 tons, equivalent to 1 1-7 tons per foot. The greatest 
| deflection was 114 inches scant and the least 144 inches, 
| which is a most satisfactory showing. 
| The International Bridge. 

The Toronto Globe of yesterday has an article upon 
| the contemplated International Bridge across the Nia- 
| gara River from Buffalo to Fort Erie, and expresses its 
gratification at the prospect of the immediate commence- 
| ment of the enterprise. The Globe remarks that all dif- 
ficulties have now apparently been surmounted, through 
| the exertions of parties in England interested in the 
| success of the Grand Trunk Railway. By their inter- 
| vention, it says, the stock of the International Bridge 
| Company has been subscribed, and Messrs. C. 8. @zowski 
& Co., of Toronto, have been entrusted with the prac- 
| tical.execution of the work. The cost will somewhat 
| exceed a million of dollars. The point of departure is 
| below the ¥illage of Fort Erie, on the Canada side.. The 


| bottom. 





Orleans to Welfleet, 114¢ miles. The work is to becom- | Iowa. The bids will be received in Chicago at the office | Bridge crosses Squaw Island, and also the Erie Canal. 


| It is to be a permanent structure of the most solid kind, 
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equal in all respects to the Victoria Bridge of Montreal, 
which it will exceed, if not in length, in the depth of the 
water in which its foundations will be placed. The piers 
and abutments are to be of solid stone, with iron or 
wooden casing filled with concrete. The water 
varies, but is forty feet at the deepest point. In the 
centre of the river there is to be a draw-bridge to turn 
upon a pivot which will leave one hundred and eighty 
feet open on each side, of clean passage room. There 
will be another draw-bridge across the canal. 

The Globe further remarks that, “The iron is to be 
wrought, and there is to be accommodation for common 
carriages as well as railways. The bridge will afford op- 
portunities for the exercise of Mr. Gzowski’s great en- 
gineering skill, and the progress of the work will 
be watched with attention by all interested in great 
mechanical processes. The bridge will afford large fa- 
cilities to the Grand Trunk Railway for carrying the 
traffic from Detroit to Buffalo, ahd will bea great boon 
to the latter city.” 

As previously announced, the stockholders of the 
American and Colonial companies will meet at the Man- 
sion House in Buffalo, on the 18th of May, to take action 
for the consolidation of the two corporations. Without 
doubt a favorable result will be reached.—Buffalo Com- 
mercial Advertiser. 


Road Locomotives. 

Sir Joseph Whitworth, at a recent dinner of the Fore- 
men Engineers, deprecated the use of horse tramways as 
unsuited to the times. He further intimated his opinion 
that “mechanical engineers have a right to enter their 
protest, considering the many obstructions there have 
been for many years past to the employment of road 
locomotives.” Sir Joseph thinks it quite possible to pro- 
duce a small, light locomotive, which would work quietly 
and effectively for use on roads; but, as a preparatory 
condition, he recommends that the roads should be better 
made, and kept in a proper state of surface by the use of 
steam-rollers, steam-sweeping, and other appliances. 

Free Rail Joints. 

A correspondent of the Scientific American describes 
as follows a method of tracklaying which has given great 
satisfaction on that portion of the Nashau road where it 
has been adopted: “ No chair is used, and there is no 
“ sleeper directly under the rail joints; but in addition to 
“the usual simple and strong four-bolted ‘ fish joint,’ two 
“broad-faced sleepers are employed, close together, and 
‘so as to bring the ends of the abutting rails between 
“them. This arrangement insures a free and open joint 
“by allowing all dirt and clogging material to fall out, 
“which of course leaves the opening free to its legiti- 
““mate purpose, the expansion of the rails. The base of 
“each rail is notched about midway for the reception of 
“‘a spike to hold the track in its longitudinal position, 
“and to bring the expansion of the rail each way from 
“its centre. 

“One of the chief causes of the derangement of rail- 
“way track is doubtless the clogging up of rail joints; 
“rails will expand and contract, and whatever opposes 
“such expansion and contraction sufficiently will throw 
“the track out of line. 

“The mere action of sun and frost causes a variation of 
“about three fect in the length of every mile of rail ; 
“hence the importance of this provision for the unob- 
“structed play of the rail endwise. 

“Ifthe track is laid during very warm weather, one 
“sixteenth of an inch at each joint is ample; but iflaid in 
“cold weather, three-sixteenths of an inch is not too much 
“to allow at each joint for each rod of track.” 


Great Passenger Depot in New York, 

A magnificent passenger house is building in New 
York for the accommodation of the trains of the Van- 
derbilt roads the New York Central, Hudson River 
and the Harlem. It is to be entirely of iron and glass. 
The weight of iron to be used will be over. 8,000,000 
pounds. It will require 100,000 square feet of glass in 
the roof alone, and 90,000 square feet of galvanized cor- 
rugated iron to cover the roof. The entire length of the 
roof will be 652 feet, and it will be 199 feet 2 inches in 
width between the walls, and supported by thirty-two 
arched trusses, placed 20 feet 4 inches apart. This depot 
is intended to accommodate the trains of the Harlem, 
Hudson River and New York Central Railroads. The 
car house will have accommodations for twelve single 
trains, while, if it be necessary, double, or even treble, 
that number can be accommodated. It is expected to be 
open to the public by Jaiiuary, 1871. 

Housatonic Bridge at Stratford. 

The New York & New Haven Railroad Company is 
preparing to construct an iron truss bridge over the 
Housatonic River at Stratford, in the place of the pres- 
ent old wooden structure. The new bridge will be 1,000 
feet long, and is expected to cost $250,000. 

A New Propeller. 
The New York Herald describes as follows a new steam 





propeller invented by Wm. F. Goodwin, of Metuchen, 
N. J., which was tried recently before a number of sci- 
entific men at Trenton, N. J.: 

“The most novel feature in the new propeller consists 
“in having the propelling wheel placed at the bow end 
“of the boat instead of being at the stern. The boat is 
“constructed in the form of a scow, with the sides 
“straight and parallel and projecting in advance of the 
“body of the boat, sufficiently to inclose the propelling 
“wheel, made to float upon the surface of the water 
“moving or vibrating round the surface shaft. 

“Tt has been considered a well settled principle in 
“ navigation that the amount of water which a boat may 
“ displace is just the same, whatever may be her form, 
“and that the motive power required to force the boat 
“through the water can be diminished only by the em- 
“ ployment of acute angles or sharp lines in the con- 
“struction of her bow and stern. But this involves con- 
“siderable expense, and diminishes the amount of stor- 
“age room, besides lessening considerably the buoyancy 
“of the boat. In like manner there is a vacancy created 
“at the stern, which must be filled by the replacement 
“of the water before the boat can proceed. It follows 
“that the power required to effect this displacement and 
“replacement of water must exist in addition to the 
“ power absorbed in overcoming the inertia of the boat 
“itself and the friction of the water upon her bottom 
“and sides. It is known by actual experiment that nine- 
“tenths of the power used in ordinary steamboats are 
“required to displace the water, while only the remain- 
“ing one-tenth is sufficient to propel the boat after the 
“water has been displaced. 

“The preceding difficulties are all overcome in the new 4 
“propeller. The projecting sides serve the double pur- 
“ pose of receiving the entire body of water to be dis- 
“ placed and confining it while acted upon and forced 
““down by the wheel, conducting the water under the 
“boat and at the same time preventing the commotion of 
“ water made by the wheel from communicating with 
“the water on the outside.” 








ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


—A..J. Hodder, of Celina, Ohio, and Thomas Wright- 
son, of Newport, Ky., were elected directors of Dayton 
& Cincinnati Short Line Railroad Company on the 29th 
ult., and Mr. Hodder was subsequently elected President 
in place of James Goodin, resigned. Mr. Wrightson is 
one of the proprietors of the Cincinnati Ratlroad Reeord, 
the proprietor of a large railroad printing establishment 
in Cincinnati and a Senator in the Kentucky Legisla- 
ture. 


—At a meeting, on the 19th of April, of the Directors 
of the Dubuque & Minnesota Railroad Company the re- 
signations of Colonel R. B. Mason, Hon. E. H. Williams, 
H. B. Cardter and Platt Smith were tendered, and the 
following persons elected in their stead: J. M. Griffith, 
8. T. Woodward, J. A. Rhomberg, William Andrew and 
John D. Bush. 

The following officers were also elected: President, 
J. M. Griffith; Vice President, H. L. Stout; Treasurer, 
C. H. Booth; Secretary, Peter Kiene, jr. 

—Under the provisions of Section 8 of an act entitled 
“An act to fund and provide for paying the railroad 
debts of counties, townships, cities and towns,” in force 
April 16, 1869, Governor Palmer has appointed and com- 
missioned the following persons as members of the Board 
of Directors of the Springfield & Illinois Southeastern 
Railroad Company: James Carroll, of Gallatin county ; 
William H. Robinson, of Wayne county; William H. 
Hanna, of Clay county: John H. Priest, of Sangamon 
county. 











PERSONAL. 


—Thos. C. Durant, late Vice President of the Union 
Pacific Railroad, has given $15,000 to the Albany Medi- 
cal College. 

—Colonel D. C. Houghton, of the Corps of Engineers, 
has been ordered to proceed to Chicago, to superintend 
the work of improving the harbors of Chicago, Michigan 
City and New Buffalo. 

—Mr. Wendell Bollman has resigned the Presidency of 
the Western Maryland Railroad Company. 

—N. D. Munson, Assistant Superintendent of the 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad, at Quincy, was seriously 
injured by the falling of one end of the Union Passenger 
Depot at Quincy, on the 2d inst. 

—One report says that the “Tyacy party,” if success- 
ful at the coming Northwestern election (and it is uni- 
versally conceded that it will be), will call Wm. B. Og- 
den to the presidency, while anothes says that Perry H. 
Smith will be theman. The Milwaukee Wisconsin says 
on this subject: “Mr. Mitchell took the Presidency of 
“the Northwestern under strong pressure and against 





- -— 


“party to the new programme, as above prognosticated, 
“we have no doubt he will receive a respite from his 
“ present duties as President with great satisfaction.” 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company in Maryland 
and Virginia. 








George Alfred Townsend writes from Washington to 
the Chicago Tribune as follows: 


Some very important railroad movements are being 
made in the vicinity of the Capital City, nearly all goin 
to show a desperate struggle between ‘the Baltimore ¢ 
Ohio Railroad Company and its restless rival, the Penn- 
sylvania Central, for the control ofthe trade of the South 
and Southwest. Mr. Garrett, of the Baltimore road, has 
exclusive connections with Western Virginia and the 
reat valley of Virginia, but the Pennsylvania road has 
flanked him in the southeast and created a rival interest 
in the State of Maryland itself, by buying the charter of 
the Baltimore & Potomac road, which was originally 
— to a set of private speculators by the Maryland 
uegislature, and then purchased from the incorporators 
by the Pennsylvania interest; this rofl, ostensibly a 
mere accommodation line for the western peninsula of 
Maryland, has developed into a part of a great trunk 
line from New York and the lakes to Norfolk and New 
Orleans. This it will accomplish by a steam ferry or 
tunnel opposite Aquia Creek, which will make it a link 
on the tide-water route from New York and Baltimore 
to Fredericksburg and Richmond. From Fredericksburg, 
meantime, a road has been graded for seventy miles to- 
wards Charlottesville, and this with its connections, will 
tap the middle and lower Valley of Virginia, and give a 
long link toward Cumberland Gap. Yesterday, ground 
was broken in the outskirts of Baltimore city for the 
great Junction Railroad which is to make this new Bal- 
timore & Potomac line fast to the Northern Central 
Railroad, and thus you can see that in the course of an- 
other year the Pennsylvania corporation will have one 
long arm reaching to Omaha and Chicago, a foothold at 
New York, and thence, by Harrisburg, will control the 
nearest possible avenue by tide-water to the mouth of 
the Chesapeake. 

The whole business of this Baltimore & Potomac char- 
ter has illustrated what long-headed craft and cunning 
can accomplish. First, the Bowies, Stones, and other 
folks in the sterile western neck of Maryland were in- 
duced to demand a railroad right for their convenience, 
Having secured a charter in spite of Mr. John W. Garrett, 
these isolated folks find themselves possessed of a right 
but not the means to have a road, They therefore fly in 
despair to the Pennsylvania Central people, and thus the 
Pennsylvania monopoly finds a sure foothold at last upon 
the sacred soil. 

This contest, however, goes back still further. It was 
really fought out in the city of Pittsburgh, where the 
shippers and manufacturers were long in complete sub- 
jection to the Pennsylvania Central road, and had no 
power in securing low rates of freight eastward; they 
therefore made a terrific political fight in the legislature 
at Harrisburg and got Mr. Garrett's permission to finish 
the Connellsville road, which crosses the Alleghanies be- 
tween the Youghiogheny and the Upper Potomac. It 
then seemed probable that the Maryland interest would 
be forever absolute over the whole region east of Cin- 
cinnati, and enjoy the profitable spoils of all traffic be- 
tween the Ohio and Cumberland and the Atlantic. But 
revenge and avarice made it all the more necessary for 
the Pennsylvania Northern Central road to obtain an 
extension to the Potomac, and hence we see to-day the 
extraordinary spectacle, for the East, of three thousand 
men and a half a thousand horses tugging amain to finish 
the Connellsville route before next Christmas, while 
about as many men are at work to unite the Potomac & 
Harrisburg road by the same time. 

But Mr. Garrett is now compelled to tunnel around 
Baltimore also, and he is about to put a hole under the 
Patapsco, soas to increase his time from Washington 
northward. Next year the road from this city to Point 
of Rocks will be driven ahead with celerity, and Wash- 
ington city will actually have a dozen railroads converg- 
ing here in place of two. Thusthe rivalry of two vast 
monopolies is working out good for this neglected part 
of the East, and, unless the Capital removal project 
makes haste, Washington will contain two hundred and 
fifty thousand people before 1880. 

he more these monopolies overlap and overreach 
each other southeastward the more certain it seems that 
an inevitable destiny is to make Hampton Roads the site 
of the future great city of the South. Baltimore can be 
flanked northward A | southward. Her steamship lines 
must put to sea by Hampton Roads, and to the same 
point will enevitably go all the products bet ween Mem- 
phis and Louisville. Norfolk or its neighborhood seems 
destined to outstrip Baltimore, as Baltimore has already 
passed Philadelphia in commercial hopefulness. In vain 
do they dig and deepen in the inconstant channel of the 
Patapsco; no harbor on the Chesapeake save that at its 
mouth is reliable. Within ten years, if the country pros- 
pers, there will be such speculation in lots and water 
fronts around the foot of the Chesapeake that we shall 
think we are reading a leaf out of the carly period of 
Chicago. 

Not Duluth, frozen up half the year, is the true point 
for the attention of Eastern city-builders, for Chicago 
and New York have fixed the subject of the centres of 
the great Northern grain ellipse for all time to come. 
The Chesapeake and its rivers stand for, three hundred 
miles across the way between the South and New York, 
and to the mouth of the Chesapeake all railroad bulk in 
cottons, sugars and Southern staples will gravitate. 








—There will be a celebration at Baxter Springs, Kan- 
sas, Thursday, May 12th, in commemoration of the com- 
pletion of the Missouri River, Fort Scott & Gulf Rail- 
road to the Southern line of Kansas. Ample prepara- 
tions will be made at Kansas City for guests; from that 





“ his own inclinations, and while he is not probably a 


point they will proceed in one grand excursion train. 
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Editorial Announcements. 


Correspondence.—We cordially invite the co-operation of the 
Railroad Public in affording us the material for a thorough 
and worthy Railroad paper. Railroad news, annual reports, 
notices of appointments, resignations, etc., and information 
concerning improvements will be gratefully received, We make 
it our business to inform the public concerning the progress of 
new lines, and are always glad to receive news of them, 


Articles.—We desire articles relating to railroads, and, if 
acceptable, will pay liberally for them, Articles concerning 
railroad management, engineering, rolling stock and machinery, 
by men practically acquainted with these subjects, are especially 
desired. 


Those who wish to make their inventions known to 
railroad men can have them fully described in the RAILROAD 
GazeTtTR, if not previously published, FREE OF CHARGE, 
They are invited to send us drawings or models and specifica- 
tions. When engravings are necessary the inventor is expected 
to furnish his own engravings or to pay for them. 


Inventions .— 


tar" Our Prospectus and Business Notices will be found 
on the last nia 





THE LAKE SHORE ELECTION. 


The result of the recent election, at which Horace F. 
Clark, the son-in-law of Commodore Vanderbilt aud 
long a prominent director of the New York Central, 
was elected President in the place of Mr. Phillips, and 
John A. Tracy and Azariah Boody substituted for E. B. 
Phillips and J. H. Devereux in the directory, while Au- 
custus Schell, long prominent in the Vanderbilt party, 
was chosen Vice President—the result of this election, 
we say, has surprised many, though for some time past 
the leaders of the Vanderbilt party, which has long con- 
trolled the road, have made no secret of their intentions. 

At the election last June, after the consolidation of the 
different roads which make up the line between Chica- 
goand Buffalo, the majority of shareholders were already 
in the Vandetbilt interest, but, apparently, not con- 
mitted to Vanderbilt personally ; that is, some who wish- 
ed to adopt Vanderbilt’s policy and act in harmony with 
the Vanderbilt companies did not care to consult Mr. 
Vanderbilt’s personal preferences in the choice of officers. 
Then, as now, Mr. Vanderbilt’s candidate was Horace F. 
Clark. Mr. Williams, late President of the Buffalo & 
Erie Company, was also a candidate, and was, and is, re- 
garded asa Vanderbilt man. Neither of these could 
then secure a majority of theshares. Mr. Phillips could, 
and was satisfactory to both parties, and was consequent- 
ly elected. | Now the power of the Vanderbilt family is 
stronger, and they succeed in electing their candidate. 

Perhaps the choice of Mr. Boody, the President of the 
Toledo, Wabash & Western Railway,as a director, ismore 
significant than the clection of Mr. Clark to the presidency. 
The attempt last fall to consohdate this road with the 
Lake Shore will be remembered. The terms of the con- 
solidation were fully agreed upon by the directors at one 
time, but the plan seemed to lose favor every day after- 
wards until the day of the meeting of stockholders at 
which the proposition was to be accepted or rejected. 





At that time the current had so turned against it, and | 


it was so certain that it would be defeated, that only a 
small fraction of the stock was represented at the meet- 


ing, and this, too, although the original plan had been | 


modified materially in favor of the Lake Shore stock- 
holders. The election of Mr. Boody gives color to the 
report that now this plan of consolidation will be revived 
and carried out—a report which has caused Wabash | 


stock to rise nine cents on the dollar within a short time. | 


But there are other rumors which indicate something 


even more important, and that is, that the Lake Shore, | 


with such branches as it has or may have, will be leased 
before the end of the season to the New York Central & 


Hudson River Railroad Company, and that that company 
will then operate the road between New York and Chi- 
cago as one line, running trains through as the Pennsyl- 
vania now does. Indeed, the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern would be to the New York Central what the 
Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago is to the Pennsyl- 
vania, giving it an independent connection with the 
Northwest, anda trunk to which may be attached branches 
innumerable fiom the Northwest, West and Southwest. 
In this light it is easy to see how the Toledo, Wabash & 
Western might be worth more to the “New York Cen 
tral, Lake Shore & Chicago” than to the Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern. 

That is, it is more important to obtain a traffic for 
carriage from Toledo to New York than one from Toledo 
to Buffalo. 

The Toledo, Wabash & Western would give the Van- 
derbilt party a line through from New York to Quincy, 
one from New York to Keokuk, and one very soon from 
New York to St. Louis. It would enable it to compete 
with the Pennsylvania in fields south of Chicago much 
more effectively than now, and it would give it an ad- 
vantage for the growing business of Kansas and -the 
Central West, and of the South and Southwest, which it 
could obtain only indirectly otherwise. 

Whether the change in the Presidency will occasion 
any changes among the operating officers is not known. 
It has been reported that Mr. Phillips was offered a 
position as General Manager, but for the truth of this 
we cannot vouch. 

Some have thought that a closer union between the 
New York Central and the Lake Shore portended a _dis- 
crimination by the former against the Michigan Central, 
and such a conclusion is very natural. We do not think, 
however, that this will be true. Doubtless the Vander- 
bilt party would prefer to carry every thing between 
Chicago and Buffalo by its own line. Probably if the 
Michigan Central and the Great Western had to com 
pete on equal terms with the Lake Shore for business 
from Chicago eastward, such a discrimination would be 
made. But the strength of the Michigan Central is in 
its Western connections—in the 1,500 miles of the “ Joy 
roads” which bring it freight and passengers from the 
richest parts of Illinois, lowa, Nebraska, Missouri and 
Kansas. 

The New York Central cannot afford to drive away 
the traffic of this great and growing system of roads. 
Moreover, if it should attempt to do so, it would ee 
certainly create a rival in New York itself. The “Joy 
roads” can now have no good outlet, either to New York 
or Boston, except by the New York Central. But in a 
short time the New York & Oswego Midland will. give 
nearly two-thirds of a new route, so that the building of 
a new road from the Niagara river to Oswego, about 150 
miles, along the shore of Lake Ontario, would give a 
route to New York with easy grades and forty or fifty 
miles shorter than that by the 
Hudson River line. To keep such a rival out of the field 
and to secure the traffic from the 
which debouch at Suspension Bridge, the New York Cen- 


gan Central a fair field: they will expect and ask no favor. 








RAILROAD RESTRICTIONS IN THE NEW CON- 
STITUTION. 





vention now preparing a new constitution for the State 
of Illinois for restrictions on the methods of transporta- 
tion and the tariffs of rates of railroad companies. Some 
of these, doubtless have been made purely for effect ; but 


abuses. And this is true of some propositions which 


and well meaning man, especially if he has not made a 


the dark and makes sad blunders in his attempt to define 
and regulate these relations. What is felt generally and 
expressed plainly by them is their conviction that these 





| relations will not regulate themselves. 


port in which it recommended the prohibition of the 
issuing of stock or bonds for which no money should be 


also the prohibition of the consolidation of “ parallel 
“and competing lines.” 


| 
These recommendations seem not to have met with | 


| general approval. At least the only provision adopted 


| as yet, so far as we know, is the following: 


| ‘Spo. 4, The General Assembly shall, from time to time, 


ass laws establishing reasonable maximum rates of char fee 
‘or the transportation of passengers and freight on the 
ferent railroads in this State, and to enforce such laws by oi 
quate penalties, and may provide for a forfeiture of their 
property and franchises. 


or that may hereafter be constructed in this State, are hereby 
declared public highways, and shall be free to all pereons for 
the transportation of persons and Lege thereon, under 
such regulations as may be prescribed by law.” 


This section makes a somewhat formidable appear- 
ance; but a closer inspection will show that it is, like 
Shakspeare’s tale told by an idiot, “full of sound and 
fury, signifying nothing.” Its fault is that it makes no 


provisions which the courts can take cognizance 
of. The Constitution may provide that the 
members of the Legislature “shall” live moral 


and virtuous lives, talk no buncombe, receive no 
bribes, and ask no passes on the railroads. It may 
require that the Legislature shall pass a law pro- 
hibiting the sale of liquor; but if it should refuse to, 
what then? The courts cannot issue a writ of mandamus 
compelling the Legislature to pass such a law. What 
the Constitution prohibits the courts can take cogni- 
zance of, and if the Legislature or corporations do what 
it prohibits, the courts tan restrain them. 

The second part of the section, which provides that 
all railroads in this State “shall be free to all persons for 
the transportation of persons and property thereon, 
under such regulations as may be prescribed by law,” is 
more definite, and doubtless was intended to give effect 
to Governor Palmer’s suggestions in his late 
letter to the Bloomington Transportation Conven- 
tion; yet it is hardly doubtful that the compelling 
of railroad companies to give the use of their tracks to 
everyone who might wish to put a train on it would be 
regarded by the courts as an infringement of the privi- 
leges granted to the companies by their charters, and 
consequently unconstitutional. 

In this connection we may quote Section 15 of the Bill 
of Rights as adopted by the Constitutional Convention. 
It reads as follows : 

““Srction 15. Private property shall not be taken or dam- 
aged for public use without just compensation, nor shall de- 
duction be made of benefits its owner receives in common 
with adjacent land owners. Such compensation, when not 
made by the State, shall be ascertained by a jury, as shall be 
prescribed by law. The fee of land taken for railroad tracks, 


without the consent of the owners thereof, shall remain in 
such owners, subject to the use for which it is taken.’ 


This section will serve as a defence as well as a restric- 
tion of railroad companies. A public highway is a thing 
for public use, and the ratlroads are private property. 











OUR CONTRIBUTIONS, 


We call attention to the quantity and quality of the 
contributions in this number of the RAILROAD GAZETTE. 
And yet there is not so much as was intended, as a very 
interesting section of one of Mr. Latrobe’s valuable lec- 
tures was crowded out after it had been set up; not by 





| 
New York Central & | 

| 
2,400 miles of road4 


tral can afford to give the Great Western and the Michi- | 


There have been many propositions made in the con- | 


others have been urged by men of character and ability | 
and were intended to provide ‘against real or supposed | 


must’ be regarded as unjust, ineffective, and often absurd. | 
The truth is, the relations of the railroads to the com- | 
munity are altogether unsettled, and the most intelligent | 


special study of the business of transportation, gropes in | 


The Committee on Railroad Corporations made a re- | 


paid—that is the watering of the capital account—and | 


Railways heretofore constructed, | 


more important contributions, for we could not easily 
find such, but by articles which had been printed before 
we discovered how pressed we were for room. 
The article headed “Time for the Continent” will 
doubtless attract attention by the novelty of its proposi- 
tions and fix attention by the soundness of its views and 
its “art in putting things.” We are glad to announce 
that the writer, an authority in his profession, may be ex- 
frequently to the Ramroap 
GAzETTE, chiefly on subjects connected with railroad me- 
chanics and engineering. We are especially glad to find 
| that this subject of time is attracting so much comment 
| and obtaining so much discussion. 
The article on “ Tracklaying,” by Wm. 8. Huntington, 
is one of a series prepared by a veteran railroad builder 
| who has had more than, twenty years practical experi- 
| ence, and therefore knows whereof he speaks. Direc- 
| tions so minute, so carefully considered, and so practical 
| cannot fail to be of value to all engaged in constructing 
and repairing railroads. 
A correspondent gives some criticisms on our recent 
| editorial-on the “Warming and Ventilation of Railroad 
Cars,” and, without doubt, makes some good points. 
We shall consider the matter further. 
Another correspondent has something to say on rail- 
road expansion, which will attract attention. 
Last, but not least by any means, is the article on 
| “ Foreign Agencies,” by “Paul Stork.” The other arti- 
cles by this writer have attracted very general attention 
among railroad managers, by reason of their boldness, 

| directness, and more particularly, their independent 

| opinions. The subjects treated of by him deserve the 
most searching examination and discussion. We hope 
those who disagree with “Paul Stork” will say so and 
give their reasons in the columns of the RarRoap Ga- 
ZETTE. 

The publication of Mr. Latrobe’s lectures will be re- 
sumed in the next number and continued regularly until 
they are completed. Asa short, clear, and comprehen- 
sive sketch of the art of civil engineering, they must be 
valuable to all unprofessional men who wish to know 
something of the subject; and coming from Mr. Latrobe, 
eminent among the leading engineers of America, they 
carry an authority which such works do not often have. 
The next section treats of tunnels and bridges. Before 


| pected to contribute 
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the series is concluded we expect from the author some 
discussions of the locomotive engine in addition to what 
is given in the lecture. 








The Injunction Suit Against the Union Pacific. 


The case of James W. Davis against the Union Pacific 
Railroad Company, asking that an injunction be issued 
anda receiver appointed for this company, was commenced 
before the Superior Court of the Territory of Wyoming 
at Cheyenne on the 26th ult. and was continued until the 
30th. We give below the summary of the argument as 
reported by telegraph : 

“The complainant claims that the allegations of his 
“pill have been fully sustained, and that the most gigan- 
“tic system of fraud in connection with the construc- 
“tion of the road has been disclosed; that the Directors 
“and Trustees of the road, by cunning devices, succeeded 
“in making a contract with Oakes Ames for construc- 
“tion, and on the same day having it assigned to them- 
“selves, is fraud of the rights of stockholders, and that the 
“Credit Mobilier of America was used by the Trustees 
“to conceal the device. On the hearing, the original 
“stock of the Trustees of the Union Pacific Railroad 
“owning shares of the Credit Mobilier of America, was 
“produced, showing dividends paid in January, 1868, 
“amounting to over $7,000,000. Also the so-called trip- 
“licate agreement between the Credit Mobilier, Oakes 
“ Ames, and Trustees, to whom the construction con- 
“tract was assigned by Ames. The contract between 
“the railroad and Wyoming Coal Company, for furnish- 
“ing coal for fifteen years at $6 per ton was also pro- 
“duced, and it also appeared that the stock of the coal 
“company was owned principally by the Trustees of the 
“company. Complainant also claims to have shown 
“that the railroad obtained bonds from the U nited States 
“amounting to half a million of dollars, on repre senta- 
“tions that they owned the materials for which Dav is 
“seeks payment, and in view of all the facts in the case, 
“both the railroad company and the contractors have 
“become liable tohim. The defence admit that great irreg- 
“ularities occurred in building the road but deny the jur- 
“ isdiction of the court to grant relief in the case on vari- 
“ous technical grounds. They deny that the Wyoming 
“ Corporation law is binding on the Court of Claims; 
“that the corporation is solvent and, under able and ju- 
“ dicious management, and to avoid the. appointment of 
“ Receiver, tender bonds in the penal sum of $1,000,000, 
“conditioned for the payment of any judgment Davis 
“may obtain. Counsel for complainant insists that the 
“bonds are insufficient, and they are not bound to re- 
“ ceive it. 

A partial decision was rendered by Chief Justice 
John H. Howe, holding that a court of equity has juris- 
diction of the case; that defendant, upon the showing, 
is responsible to complainant; that the affairs of the 
road have been so mismanaged in times past as to render 
it doubtful if it will be able to respond to satisfy any 
judgment the complainant may bring. 

Owing to the vast interests involved, the Court wag 
reluctant to appoint a receiver, but adjourned a few 
hours to give the defendant an opportunlty to furnish 
adequate security in lieu of a receiver. The company’s 
counsel took advantage of this opportunity and stipu- 
lated with the counsel for plaintiff to deposit in lawful 
money the amount claimed by plaintiff within twenty 
days as security for any judgment plaintiff may obtain. 
The Court was notified of this stipulation, and deferred 
entering judgment for twenty days. 











NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


King’s Railway Directory for 1870-71 has lately made its ap- 
pearance. It purposes to give an official list of the officers 
and directors of the railroads of the United States, with a 
short statement of the length, and the amount of rolling 
stock, gauge, capital stock, cost, and bonds of each, and in 
most cases the earnings and expenses for the last year re- 
ported. Such a work, it is easy to see, is very convenient and 
often almost indispensible ; but its value is limited by its ful- 
ness and correctness. We have heretofore made frequent use 
of the manual and have found it exceedingly convenient. 

We notice several omissions in the new edition. We fail to 
find init anything concerning the Brunswick & Albany, 
which has fifty miles completed; the Chicago & Danville, which 
has been in operation for thirty miles for some months and is 
likely to be within a year a very important road; the Iowa 
Falls & Sioux City, which had seventy-five miles completed 
last fall ; the Michigan Air Line, which has made a great deal 
of noise in the world and has about twenty miles of road in 
operation and a great deal more graded; the Peninsuler of 
Michigan, which has nearly forty miles of road and much 
more road-bed ; the Grand Rapids & Indiana, which has forty 
miles and more of road and great expectations ; the Alabama 
& Chattanooga, with its ninety miles of road; the Macon & 
Augusta, on which the writer rode two years ago; the Co- 
lumbia & Augusta, an important South Carolina railroad ; 
the Blue Ridge Railroad, another South Carolina railroad, 
many years old; the important West Winconsin; the Atchi- 


the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, which has more than a hun- 
dred miles in operation ; the St. Joseph & Denver, with its 
forty miles of completed road; the Fort Wagne, Jackson & 
Saginaw, which built more than fifty miles of road last year ; 
the Pensacola & Louisville, and many shorter and newer 
roads. These we find missing after an examination of only 
part of the book. 

The companies are given in alphabatical order so that it is 
easy to refer to each without looking them up in the index. 
It also has lists of members of the Master Car Builders’ and 
the Master Mechanics’ associations, and a very large number 
of advertisements of railroad supplies which are valuable for 
reference to many railroad men. 

Appleton’s Railway Guide for May arrived promptly on 
May day, a little too soon to get the summer time tables of 
the Great Trunk east and west lines, which, indeed, had only 
determined upon those time tables two or three days earlier. 
What we find new and especially commendable in this num- 
ber of Appleton is a revised and corrected map, which has a very 
largg number of additions, and is unusually correct, as well 
as full. A railroad map, in these days, becomes superannuated 
in a month or two, and it is fortunate that Appleton’s map, 
being engraved on copper, can be amended as the railroads 
increase and multiply, so as to be always up with the age. 

The Hecaton Waltzes, recently published by Root & Cady, 
are among the pleasantest of the many pleasant compositions 
for which we are indebted to the popular composer, George 
Stevens, the leader of the orchestraat Aiken’s Museum. Mr. 
Stevens’ talent as a conductor is manifest to all who patronize 
this pleasant theatre. He has made the music an attraction 
where it is usually deservedly unpopular. Mr. Stevens’ 
compositions are especially favorites. The Hecaton is dedi- 
cated to the Hecaton Club of this city. It is graceful and 
beautiful in its movement, and does credit to the talent of 
the composer, and the taste of the public, which is buying it 
so largely. 








Origin of the Northern. Pacific Railroad. 





A correspondent of the New York Times gives the 
following account of the projectors of the Northern Pa- 
cific Railroad. 

Your issue of Saturday presents a letter from your 
special correspondent regarding the “ —s ground” 
on the Northern Pacific Railroad, in which letter Mr. 
Jay Cooke is styled the “ Father of the Northern Pa 
cific.’ Believing that honor should be given to whom it 
is due, I beg leave to state the facts. ° This Company was 
chartered in 1864, and its immense.and valuable grants 
were donated in that year. Josiah Perham, of Boston, 
was the moving spirit in the enterprise, who, together 
with Thaddeus hhovens, Hon. George Briggs, member of 
Congress from New York, Hon. L. D.. M. Sweet, of 
Maine, and a member of Congress from Minnesota, were 
instrumental in securing this franchise from the Govern- 
ment. The first organization of the Company included 
Mr. Perham as President, Hon. Geo. Briggs as Vice 
President, Israel S. Washington, of Boston, Treasurer, 
and Colonel W. 8. Rowland as Commissioner. These 

entlemen remained in control of the enterprise until 
em 1866, when through the instrumentality of 
Colonel Rowland the control was passed to Hon, John 
Gregory Smith, of Vermont, who succeeded Mr. Perham 
as President; Hon. R. D. Rice, of Naine ; Onslow Stearns, 
Governor of New Hampshire; Geo. Stark, of New 
Hampshire, and several gentlemen of Boston; and not 
until this year has Mr. Cooke become in any way con- 
nected with the Company. The first officers of the Com- 
pany are all dece except Colonel Rowland, who re- 
signed his position some timesince. That the connection 
of Mr. Cooke with the management of the Northern Pa- 
cific will aid vastly in the speedy construction of the 
road no one will doubt; but he must not be classed with 
those who from the beginning were the men who, in the 
face of great obstacles, successfully ga¢e it birth and 
vitality. He will, beyond doubt, reap the harvest they 
showed, and the nation will be indebted to him as well 
as them. 








REGISTER OF EARNINGS. 


FOR THE MONTH OF APRIL. 


Illinois Central (965% miles) 1870........... cs++ seeeee «+. 8897,571 10 
as (895 miles) 1969... .... cece eee cence 568,232 32 
Increase (51-6 per Cent.)............-seeeeeeeeeeeees $29,288 78 

Chicago & Alton, (465 miles) 1870............s.ceeeeeeeees $434,653 37 

» ad (431 miles) 1869.......... ceeeeeceeesnes 328,390 50 
Increase (3 per Comt.).... ...cc.cscccccccccccssesccees $6,262 87 


(The 34 additional miles in 1870 were operated only two weeks of 
April.) 








—The Oregon Railroad Bill, which passed the House of 
Representatives on the 29th ult., indicates that there will 
be a change in the conditions of land grants to railroads 
hereafter. The grant to this road is but ten sections to 
the mile, instead of twenty as in most cases heretofore 
and it is required that the company’s land shall be sold 
only to actual settlers, and to them at not more than 
$2.60 per acre. Thus the proceeds per mile of the land 
granted cannot be more than $16,000. 








—Bills have passed in Congress granting lands forithe 
Omaha & Northwestern Railroad from Omaha to the 
Missouri at the mouth of the Niobrara river and thence 
up the Missouri to a point near Fort Berthoid, Dakota, 
on the line of the Northern Pacific Railroad. Twenty 
sections per mile for 1,000 miles are granted. Aid was 
granted to the Oregon Branch of the Pacific Rail- 





son, Topeka & Santa Fe, now twenty or thirty miles lang ; 





road Company to connect with the line of the Northern 
Pacific. 


The 


George Alfred Townsend in a recent letter to the 
Chicago Tribune put in a good word for the pneumatic 
tunnel as follows: 


I made a visit to the pneumatic tunnel, under Broad- 
way, New York, on Wednesday, It seemed to me to be 
a complete success, notwithstanding the evil predictions, 
and the bigoted and corrupt opposition which it had to 
encounter, Descending into a basement saloon, some 
twelve feet below the pavement, I paid a quarter of a 
dollar admission, and passed on to a still deeper saloon, 
which was kept light as day by jets and chandelicts of a 
new oxygen gas. Here, at thirty feet underground, the 
air was pure and refreshing as out of doors. In the 
first saloon through which I had descended, stood the 
immense machine used to exhaust air in the tunnel. The 
lower saloon was a handsome railway station, beautifully 
finished, and carpeted, with conveniences of all sorts for 
the use of passengers, and along the walls were pictures 
of the many successful pneumatic railways of Europe. 
The tunnel opened directly out of the second saloon, a 
few feet deeper, and the car for carrying passengers stood 
at the siding; a more comfortable car could not be 
imagined ; it gave seats to twenty person, and was lighted 
by a patent oxygen lamp. he first sixty or a 
jundred feet of the tunnel was a bold curve, and 
this portion was braced up with air-tight iron cylinders, 
yainted white, like the rest of the shaft, which is filled 
in with brick. After turning the curve, the view af- 
forded of a quarter of a mile of lamps, reaching straight 
beneath Broadway, and revealing hundreds of pedes- 
trians—men and women—walking so deeply and secure- 
ly beneath the mid-day roar of the street, was peculiar 
and picturesque. The rumble of the wagons above was 
distinctly heard; but the smell of the place was so sweet, 
and it was so perfectly firm and dry, that I wished my- 
self able to go to the Battery by this new route, rather 
than by the slippery, muddy, and overcrowded pave- 
ments at the surface. 

The height of the tunnel seemed to be eight or nine 
feet. It completely puts to rout the old notion that New 
York Island, or any other city’s foundation, cannot be 
successfully pierced by tunnels. 

I was wonderfully impressed with the superiority of 
the American citizen over his ruler, when, in the railway 
station, I saw printed the appeal: 

“ Please sign the books of petition to the Legislature to al- 
low us to carry passengers.” 

Invention, science, capital and industry have nobly 
coalesced to work out the problem of this underground 
highway, while the rapacious harpies of the City Hall 
ring and the State Legislature refused to the last to give 
these the privilege of transit unless they should purchase 
it with money or stock. 


New York Pneumatic Tunnel. 











Reduction of Railway Fares. 





It is estimated that from one-tenth to one-fifth of the 
travel over our railways is on free passes or dead-head 
tickets. Whoever 1s employed on one road, and, gener- 
ally, most of his relatives and his wife's friends, are free 
over every other; all shippers of even a very moderate 
amount of freight; all friends of ticket agents and con- 
ductors; members of .Congress, of Legislatures, and City 
Councils, and their friends, and prominent offices of 
State, national and city governments; editors, reporters, 
correspondents, and people who have afhabit of visiting 
newspaper offices; and, finally, Judges and officers of 
courts; hotel proprietors, and their clerks and families ; 
ooh chiapas of stage lines and livery hacks; to say 
nothing of people who have philanthropic, charitable, or 
religious missions, and who have been solemnly called 
and ordained to go around at other people’s expense and 
stir up things. With such an extensive list of dead- 
heads, consuming at least one-eighth of the revenues of 
most railroads, it is impossible,on the one hand, to get 
any impartial action relative to railroads from a commu- 
nity so universally bribed, and, on the other, it is not 
easy for the railroads themselves to exercise the economy 
necessary to reduce fares when their best cars are full of 
dead-heads, and none but poor men pay their fare. 

Another 10 per cent. is lost in commissions on all fares 
sold at offices, other than the depot, and a smaller fee on 
all fares received from passengers who are brought to a 
depot by hackmen and runners. These expenses of com- 
petition burden every railroad company on competing 
routes with a standing army of agents, advertising 
strikers, publishers of railroad journals which Have no 
circulation to make the advertisements in them of any 
value, ornamental bill manufacturers and posters, the en- 
tire waste of expense upon which may be summed up at 
10 per cent. on their gross fares. These expenses are as 
idle and useless as the standing armies of Europe. The 
more one competing road wastes upon them, the more 
the others must, and the less one road expends, the less 
the others -need. 

If 10 per cent. be a fair allowance for each of these 
sources of waste, then we have in both combined a waste 
of one-fifth, or, in other words, a reduction of one-fifth 
in fures could easily be made if all roads would agree to 
shut off these needless expenses and stand by their agree- 
ment. 

If, at the same time, the railroads would boldly reduce 
the rates of fare below the present paying point, relying 
on the large increase of travel that would result to make 
up the difference; if, for instance, they would reduce 
fares from New York to Chicago from $25 to $15, one- 
half of the reduction would be made up by the cutting 
off of useless expenditures, and the other would very 
soon be compensated by the enormous increase of travel 
to which such a reduction, if simultaneous and general, 
over all roads, would give rise. Will not some of our 
enterprising Chicago railway managers take hold of this 
reform energetically, and see why things that have been 
done in E d and Belgium, cannot be done on a much 





grander in the United States ?’—Chicago Tribune, 
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Shicago Railroad Vlews. 


Chicago & Northwestern. 

The following circular was issued lately by H. P. Stanwood, | 
General Ticket Agent : 

“From and after this date, this company will issue excur- 
“sion tickets from Chicago to San Francisco and return, as 
“follows: For parties of 20 to 24 passengers, $204; 25 to 29, 
‘$198 ; 30 to 84, $192; 35 to 39, $186; 40 to 44, 180; 45 to 49, 
“$168; 50 to 99, $156 ; 100 or over, $150. 

“The above rates are for first class passage only. Sleeping 
‘berths charged extra. Pullman’s celebrated sleeping cars 
‘‘are run on all trains. A Pullman hotel train leaves Omaha 
‘‘for San Francisco every Thursday, over the Union and Cen- 
‘tral Pacific railroads, and a Pullman dining car is run daily 
‘on this road. The cost of a double berth each way is about 
‘© $17, and excellent meals are furnished along line of road, at 
‘from seventy-five cents to one dollar. Due notice should 
‘*be given of the starting of such parties, that suitable ar- 
‘“‘rangements may be made for their transportation, and 
‘sleeping or dining cars secured. 

“Tickets good from 30 to 60 days, as may be desired.” 

A new time-table has been made for the Milwaukee ang 
Wisconsin divisions, to go into effect next Monday. Two ad- 
ditional trains are put on the Milwaukee and one on the Wis- 
consion Division. 

On the Milwaukee Division one new train is a mail, which 
will leave Chicago at eight in the morning and reach Milwau- 
kee at noon. Returning it will leave Milwaukee at 6:30 a. m. 
and arrive in Chicago at 10:15 a. m., making the run in three 
hours and three-quarters—pretty good time for a mail train. 
This train gives ample time for passengers to take the fast 
trains for the East which leave at eleven o’clock. The other 
new train on this division is an Evanston accommodation, 
leaving Chicago at 11:40 a. m. and arriving in Evanston at 
12:15 p. m.; leaving Evanston at 1:15 p. m. and arriving in 
Chicago at 1:50 p. m. % 

The changes in time of the old trains on this division are as 
follows: the Waukegan passenger leaves at 6:15 p. m. instead 
of 6:10 ; the express at 10:00 a. m. instead of 9:45. The night 
accommodation arrives at 5 instead of 5:45 a. m. ; the day ex- 
press at 8:00 p. m. instead of 7:30; the other express at 4:30 p. 
m. instead of 10:45 a. m.; the Waukegan passenger at 7:55 
instead of 8:10 a. m. ; and the Waukegan accommodation at 
8:25 instead of 8:40 a. m. 

On the Wisconsin Division the additional train is a Barring- 
ton accommodation, which leaves Chicago at 6:20 p. m. ar- 
riving in Barrington at 8:00 p. m. ; leaves Barrington at 6:15 
a. m., and arrives in Chicago at 7:45a.m. This train stops 
at all stations and is intended especially for the accommoda- 
tion of suburban traffic. 

The changes in this division are in the arriving times of the 
Woodstock and Janesville trains. The Woodstock accommo- 
dation arrives at 10:10 instead of 9:00 a. m., and the Janesville 
passenger at 1:00 instead of 2:05 in the afternoon. 








Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis. 

Thomas A. Scott, First Vice-President, and G. B. Roberts, 
Fourth Vice-President, of the Pennsylvania Railroad Compa- 
ny ; and Thos. L. Jewett, President, and Hugh J. Jewett, 
First Vice-President, and D. 8. Gray, General Manager, of the 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis Company, arrived in the 
city last Thursday from St. Louis. Their journey may plausi- 
bly be considered as an inspection of the latter company’s 
leased roads, and especially of the new air-line from Terre 
Haute to St. Louis (the St. Louis, Vandalia & Terre Haute), 
which is but just completed and will give the Pennsylvania a 
very direct line from St. Louis to New York, Philadelphia, 
and Baltimore. 





. Michigan Central. 

This road and the Great Western have stood the severe test 
of the fast train between Chicago and New York with great 
success. The Great Western has heretofore been the obstacle 
to making time regularly, but under the new management 
and with the late improvements it bids fair to equal any other 
section of the line. It has missed no connection since the 
Train Dispatcher commenced running the trains, a month 
ago ; and on one occasion, when an accident to a freight train 
delayed the fast train an hour and twenty minutes, at Komo- 
ka, near the middle of the line, the time was made up before 
reaching the end of the road and the connection preserved. 
On this occasion the train at times ran at the rate of fifty 
miles an hour. ; 





Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 

There is a heavy freight movement westward on this line~ 
so heavy that it is difficult to provide cars enough for it. In 
the other direction the movement is moderate, but grain is 
beginning to come forward. 


Personal. 

Thomas L. Kimball, the General Western Passenger Agent 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, started for California early this 
week. The Pacific coast was added to the territory in Mr. 
Kimball's charge several months ago. 

R. E. Farnham, lately an engineer of the Chicago & North- 
western Company, and a civil engineer of marked ability and 
skill, has established an office in this city at Room 1, No. 115 
Madison street. 

George C. Morgan, late Division Engineer of the Pittsburgh, 
Fort Wayne & Chicago Railway, has established an office in 
this city with A. Van der Naillen, for the practice of general 
civil engineering. 


& Alton Railroad Company, has removed from Geneva, IIl., 
where he has resided for thirteen years past, to Chicago. 
It is reported that the presidency of the Boston & Albany 


lips, late President of the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
Railway Company. 





Illinois Central. 
The report of land sales and earnings for the month of 
April is as follows : 
LAND DEPARTMENT. 
Acres Construction Lands sold................ 5,271.85 for $47,755 67 
Acres Interest Fund Lands sold................ 159.33 for 1,656 17 
Acres Free Lands sold...............cceecccees 40.00 for 568 00 
Total Sales during the month of April, 1870..5,471.18 for $49,979 84 
To which add Town Lot sales.................. ones 


Total of all........ccc..cceeeeeceeecseeeee-BATLAS for $49,979 84 
Cash collected in April, 1870..............0.05. $155,856 70 
ESTIMATED EARNINGS—TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT. 
In Illinois In Iowa Total. 


707 miles. 258% miles. 965% miles. 












NNN cisiaisnid en esuneneatcsaneee $289,247 00 $53,138 00 $342,385 00 
Passengers. . .. 13336270 38,44340 271,811 10 
6,375 00 1,029 08 7.404 08 
Other Sources............. 74,000 00 1,970 92 75,97 92 
Total Apel, IW...... 0.0. . $502 98470 $94,586 40 597,571 10 
To’l Actual Earnings, April, 1869 477,582.95 90,700 27 568,282 32 

Increase, 1870. .. .......... $25,402 65 $3,836 18 $29,288 78 





Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 

The following changes in the time table are announced to 
take effect next Sunday (May 8) : 

The Peru Accommodation will leave the La Salle street 
depot at 5:00 p. m., instead of 4:30. 

The Pacific Express will leave at 10:00 p. m., instead of11:00. 

The Pacific Express, day train, will arrive at 3:35 p. m., 
ten minutes later than formerly. 

The Pacific (night) Express will arrive at 6:00 a. m., instead 
of 7:00. 

During the past week a telegram stated, on the ‘best 
authority’”’—and we learn that it is entirely without 
authority—that the company had made arrangements to run 
through passenger and freight cars from Chicago to St. 
Louis ; between Peoria and Jacksonville, over the Peoria, 
Pekin & Jacksonville line; thence by the Toledo, Wabash & 
Western road to Chapin ; and thence by the Rockford, Rock 
Island & St. Louis Railroad to St. Louis. 

No such arrangement has yet been consummated, and 
probably will not be, very soon at least. 





Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago. 

The fast train on ‘this line makes its quick time without 
any remarkable increase in the rate of speed, by eliminating 
stops. Only two are made between Chicago and Crestline, 
one at Plymouth, seventy-four miles, for dinner, and one at 
Fort Wayne, 148 miles, to change engines. On the eastern 
division the stops are more numerous, but in Pennsylvania 
very remarkable runs are made, so that only two stops are 
made in the 352 miles between Pittsburgh and Mantua Junc- 
tion, where the train is switched on the Camden & Amboy 
line. These stops are at Altoona and Harrisburg, making the 
runs 116, 132, and 104 miles respectively. Moreover as 
the whole train with the baggage car runs through, 
there is no delay at Pittsburgh to change baggage. 
Thus the train makes the trip to New York in thirty hours, 
without any remarkable—and disastrous—rate ofspeed. The 
train from Chicago, leaving at eleven in the forenoon, arrives 
in New York at six the next afternoon. Returning, the train 
leaves New York at seven in the morning, and reaches Chicago 
at three o’clock the next afternoon. 

The long run between Harrisburg and Altoona, 132 miles, 
has been made during the past week with one tank of water, 
probably a longer run than ever made before in America, and 
surpassed only in England on roads where the locomotive 
takes up its water as it moves along. 





Freight Rates. 
Rates to New York have recently been reduced from 45 to 
40 cents on fourth class and grain in bulk. We give the fol- 
lowing quotations to some leading Eastern points : 

















lala atl © lwak 
Zolgcs| &iZa 
: = az 5 A re 
CRICAGO TO ; Si: BS) ol: B 
i: oi: #2 Bl S 
* ae ae: F rs 
|: S: FSi: |. & 
Ria nics dareawasinwhaddceutibinen tious. ence temas 6 | 90'50 (55 
New Yerk........ * eeu. snes eweesinaneews —— 80'40 (5° 
REO EERE ERE E SES AOE 40 | 80:40 (50 
RNR. inavawincbecennes coheed ckutssancwnte 40 | 5040 [50 
ES crwh. chats <6 akan wae aeaan cine eer 40 | 84) (Bu 
Pittsburgh. .... eeieesHer kane di cedondamenkeeeee 3 | 50/25 (30 
Belogenert ........-0: ase’. _Kebesesa nanan 30 | 60/35 | 
ME Cnn.ciaoginedbasee yess \eumdsevied Raseookaen 3 | W.. (40 
| ERR R IE SR SE -. 90 | 60/30 |... 
Buffalo and Suspension Bridge................. 132 65/3244 35 
NE vageucusaes <6 ascdansencs d-cnsidngthcan \55 1.10/55 (65 
SE itn cnt oaicnncloumcaceaacscakiiaken teeeae 32% 65 32% 37% 
RE inc inns one t2sicpawieoucn : 1.0055 (60 
Cleveland 45/2244 30 
Cincinnati .... 5025 (35 
Columbus 50/25 30 
Toledo ........ i Bs 
Louisville ....... 62 
SR, ELE ee 25 50/25 (3 
Oli City, Pa........ ‘6 1.20/60 : 
Corry, Pa 9 147% 
Akron, O 60\35 











This makes the rate on wheat to New York 24 cents per 
bushel, and on corn 223, cents. 


Lake Shore & Michigan Southern. 
Of course the election of last week is the absorbing topic 
in connection with this road. The directors as elected are 





Wm. M, Larrabee, Secretary and Treasurer of the Chicago 


Railroad Company has been, or will be, offered to E. B. Phil- | 


gustus Schell, William Williams, Henry B. Payne, Amasa 
Stone, Jr., Stillman Witt, William L. Scott, Milton Court- 
right, John A. Tracy, Azariah Boody, and Albert Keep. Of 
these all except John A. Tracy and Azariah Boody were 
re-elected. These two succeed E. B. Phillips and J. H. Dev- 
ereux. 

The officers elected are as follows: 

President, Horace F. Clark, of New York; Viee President, 
Augustus Schell, of New York; Treasurer, James H. Banker, 
of New York; Secretary, George B. Ely, of Cleveland ; Aud: 
itor, C. P. Leland, of Cleveland. 

The new time schedule works well on this road, and the 
fast train is becoming a favorite. 





Baggage-Masters’ and Brakemen’s Gonvention. 
The second annual convention of delegates from various 
roads of the United States Baggage-Masters’ and Brakemen’s 
Life Insurance Association assembled at Crosby’s Music Hall 
in this city on last Thursday. 

The officers present, elected at the last annual meeting, 
were: 

President, F. Wallington, Michigan Central Railroad, De- 
troit ; Viee President, J. Glading, Philadelphia, Wilmington 
& Baltimore Railroad, Philadelphia ; Secretary and Treasurer, 
J. G. Rodgers, Detroit & Milwaukee Railroad, Detroit. 

The Rev. Mr. Sweet of the Church of the Epiphany opened 
the proceedings with prayer, after which the President con- 
gratulated the young association on their success and pros- 
perity and made some very sensible remarks on the relations 
existing between baggage-masters and brakemen. 

A Committee on Credentials was then appointed who re- 
ported the following delegates entitled to represent their re- 
spective roads : 

Ed. Sherlock, Lafayette, New Albany & Chicago, New Al- 
bany; W. F. Allen, Hannibal & St. Joseph, Quincy; J. N. 
Fornot, Cumberland Valley, Chambersburg ; J. D. Fox, Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific, Chicago ; B. M. Henshaw, Indi- 
anapolis & St. Louis, St. Louis; H. R. Brooks, Chicago & 
Northwestern, Chicago; A. Bence, Cleveland & Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland ; N. Kern, Detroit & Milwaukee, Detroit ; M. Lot- 
terkous, Michigan Central, Detroit ; Ed. Martin, George Sny- 
der, Pennsylvania Railroad, Philadelphia ; 8. M. Jackson, Ev- 
ansville & Crawfordsville, Evansville ; C. C. Eckenbrine, Phila- 
delphia, Germantown & Norristown, Philadelphia; J. Glad- 
ing, Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore, Philadelphia ; 
John Hoyland, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis, Columbus; 
Charles Kalsey, Jackson, Lansing & Saginaw, Zilwaukee, 
Mich. ; J. Richards, Great Western of Canada, Detroit ; C. L. 
Corneau, Toledo, Wabash, & Western, Danville, Ill; John 
Buckley, Illinois Central, Dunleith; J. M. Burns, Toledo, 
Peoria & Warsaw, Warsaw; H. W. Earley, Pacific of 
Missouri, St. Louis; W. 8. Plummer, Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, Tyrone; L. D. Hibbard, Terre Haute & Indianapolis, 
Indianapolis ; C. A. Topliff, Lake Shore & Michigan South- 
ern, Toledo; J. T. Milan, Louisville, Cincinnati & Lexington, 
Louisville ; 8. Kelsey, Grand River Valley, Jackson, Mich. ; 
E. M. Gillespie, Baltimore & Ohio, Columbus ; F. ;E. Brack- 
ett, Milwaukee & St. Paul, Minneapolis; D. M. Christie, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul, Milwaukee; John Willis, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul, Prairie du Chien ; W.C. Dickinson, North Missouri, 
St. Louis. 

The President, in his address, which followed, presented 
several questions which had come up during the year for the 
consideration of the Convention. 

The Secretary then submitted his annual report, giving a 
weratifying statement of the prosperous condition of the Asso- 
ciation. The total number of roads enlisted up to May 5 was 
45, representing 675 members. The amount received to date, 
for entrance fees and assessments, was $952.60. The expendi- 
tures for printing, &c., and assessment paid to the family of 
George Lamb, a deceased member, amounted to $448. 

A committee of six was appointed to report a revision of 
the Constitution and By-Laws, and the afternoon session was 
consumed in its discussion. The Convention assembled again 
yesterday morning to complete the work. 











—Two engines on the Strasbourg Railway have been 
fitted with M. Deville’s furnaces, for burning petroleum, 
and are employed in the goods traffic. The consumption 
of oikin the engines drawing heavy trains is stated to 
have been from three and a half to five kilogrammes for 
every kilometer traversed, or (say) from 8 tb, to 12 tb. for 
every two-thirds of a mile. The oilis said to be very 
completely burned, and there is no smoke and conse- 
quently no waste. Another advantage claimed is, there 
being no sulphur in the oils the atmosphere of the tun- 
nels would be free from that most disagreeable and ob- 
noxious contamination, sulphurous acid. 








—The Chattanooga Times of the 28th says: “Mr. H. 
“ Brazier, the Assistant Superintendent of the Rolling 
“ Mill, was endeavoring, yesterday, to obtain laborers to 
“repair the railroad tracks, &c., about the mill, but had 
“very poor success. Laborers are very scarce here, be- 
“ing all absorbed by the Atlanta & Chattanooga Rail- 





“road. As soon as a force of hands can be obtained, 
“work will be commenced.” 








| —The Jackson Citizen and Lansing Republican urge 
| the immediate calling of an extra session of the State 
| Legislature if the Michigan Railroad Aid law should be 
declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court, so,that 
| an amendment to the constitution, giving the power to 
municipalities to vote aid, can be submitted to a popular 


Horaee F. Clark, Alanson Robinson, James H. Banker, An- | vote at the general election next fall. 
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Taxation of Railroad Lands and Im- 
provements. 


Judge Sidney Breese of the Illinois 
Supreme Court recently rendered a deci- 
sion in the appeal case of the Chicago & 
Northwestern Railway Company os. the 
Board of Supervisors, of Lee county, in 
which the Lee county Circuit Court de- 
cided that in the assessment of the proper- 
ty of the company the value of the im- 
provements might be included with that 
of the land. The material portion of the 
decision was as follows: 

This case differs from the case of The 
Board of Supervisors of Bureau County 
vs. The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad Company. The difference is 
presented by the first point argued by ap- 
pellants, and that is, that, under the reve- 
nue laws of 1855, the real estate or 
“land” of a railroad company can 
be valued only as land, without re- 
gard to the.cost of fitting it for use 
as a railroad, or preparing it for 
receiving the track and superstructure. 
That it can only be valued as land by su- 
perficial measure, like other lands in that 
place and neighborhood. 

The statute declares that the real property 
owned or occupied by a railroad company 
in each county, town and city through 
which it may run, and the actual value of 
each lot or parcel of land, including the 
improvements thereon, except the track or 
superstructure ofthe road, shall be annexed 
to the description of such lot or parcel of 
land. Such list must set forth the number of 
acres taken for right of way, stations, or 
other purposes, from each tract of land 
through which the road may run, etc., 
giving the width of the strip or parcel of 
land, and its length through each tract, 
also the whole number of acres and the 
aggregate value thereof in the county, 
town and city; all this property is de- 
nominated “real property.” 

The counsel for appellants insist that 
the land occupied as right of way and 
fitted for use as such, by grading, filling, 
culverts and bridges, should be assessed 
as land only, without regard to the work 
upon it. 

We cannot concur in this view. The 
Legislature have declared that this strip of 
land shall be particularly described in the 
schedule, and, with the improvements 
upon it, shall be taxed at its value. There 
can be no doubt on this point. 

An objection is made by appellants to 
the form of the verdict, they insisting that 
it cannot be executed. 

So far as appellants are affected by it, 
there can™be no doubt buta proper mode 
will be adopted by which the county au- 
thorities will dispose of themoney when 
appellants pay it. This is all, we think, 
which concerns them. The mode or man- 
ner in which the authorities may dis- 
tribute it among the several towns con- 
cerns the county alone. 





Tue REtTrRED ConpucTtor.— Gris,” of 
the Cincinnati Times, relates of an old 
conductor promoted to train dispatcher as 
follows: 

“Habit was extremely strong with the 
ex-conductor. As he sat in the office, he 
would start every time he heard a bell 
ring, and yell “all aboard.” Then he 
would go about the office at intervals, 
and try to collect fare from his assistants. 
We dropped in casually one afternoon, 
and Billy wanted to know if we had a 
“pass.” He eouldn’t get accustomed to 
his new position at all. He pined to be 
again on the road. One day he begged 
the boys to = him through a collision, 
which they did to his entire gratification. 
They tore his clothes nearly off, blacked 
both his eyes, broke a herosene lamp over 
his head, and piled a red-hot stove on 
top of him. Billy was in an ecstacy of 
delight, and declared he hadn't enjoyed 
himself so much since he had a “ bile.’ 

LEE 

—At a meeting of the Board of Direct 
ors of the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton 
Railroad Company to-day, 8. 8. L’'Hom- 
medieu waselected President ; D. McLaren, 
Vice President and General Superintend- 
ent; F. H. Short, Secretary and Treasury. 
The remainder of the officers are the same 
as last year. 

LS 


—The tolls on the Erie Canal have been 


reduced one-third on grain, and one-half 


on flour and salt. The tolls on grain last 
year were 6 cents and 2 mills per bushel. 
For the present year they will be 4 cents 


—Iron has arrived at Vinton, Iowa, 
sufficient to lay fifteen miles of track 
which will complete the Burlington, Cedar 
Rapids & Minnesota Railroad from Vin- 
ton to Laporte, forty miles from Cedar 
Rapids. 











—Work has been resumed on the New- 
port & Cincinnati railroad bridge. 


Notice to Bridge Builders 











AND 
RAILROAD CONTRACTORS, 
Curer ENGINEER AND Gen’. Sup’ts OFFICE, t 
OBILE & MONTGOMERY RaILxoaD, 
MontTe@oMERY, Ala., April 22, 1870. 
On the first day of June next, the Mobile & 
Montgomery Raiiroad Company will be prepared 
to let to contract all the work embraced in exten 
sion oftheir Road, from the East ‘side of Mobile 
Bay into the city of Mobile,a distance of about 
twenty miles. 
3,500 feet First Class Bridging on Iron Piers ; 
2 Large Draw Bridges ; 
25,000 feet Pile Trestle Work ; 
150,000 cubic yards Earth Work ; 
20 miles Clearing,Uross Ties and track laying. 
After the 15th day of May, the Plans and Specifi- 
cations will be ready for the inspection of parties 
desiring to offer proposals for this work. 
Address, C. JORDAN, Chief Engineer, 
Montgomery, Ala, 


Eistablished 1852. 
CLEVELAND FILE WORKS, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 

All descriptions of Files Manufactured and Re- 
cut. Also, dealers in Best English Cast Tool 
Steel. Orders solicited and satisfaction guaran- 


teed. JOHN PARKIN, Prop’r. 








JOHN S. NEWBERRY,............- Keane President. 
E. C. DEAN, Treasurer and Manager. 





Michigan Gar Co,, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


RAILROAD CARS! 


200 Larned Street West, 


DETROIT, - 


- MICH. 





JAS. McMILLAN, Sec, JAS. MCGREGOR, Sup't, 


NORTH CHICAGO 


Rolling Mul 
COMPANY, | 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


Railroad Iron. 
OLD RAILS RE-ROLLED, 


— AND — 


Rails of Any Desired Pattern 


Farnished promptly to order. 








STEPHEN CLEMENT, President. 
©. W. POPEBR,......000 Secretary and Gen, Sup't. 


Office, 82 La Salle St., Chicago. 





THE MILWAUKEE 


OF MILWAUKER, Wis., 


Is now prepared to Manufacture 


Railroad Iron, 


OF THE MOST APPROVED PATTERNS 


—AND OF— 


Unsurpassed Excellence ! 
OLD RAILS RE-ROLLED, 


CAPACITY OF WORKS: 


25,000 Tons of Rails per Annum. 


E. B. Warp, President. 

ALEXANDER MITCHELL, Treasurer. 
Jas. J. HAGERMAN, Secretary and Agent. 
Ws. L. Porter, Superintendent. 


City Office, No. 90 Michigan 8&t. 


General Office at the Werks, 











MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





L. C. BOYINGTON. 


Boyington & Rust, 
BRIDGE BUILDERS, 


— AND = 


CONTRACTORS. 
Nos. 2 and 3 Andrews Building, 


157 LASALLE S8T.. CHICAGO. 


H. A. RUST. 





Builders of Iron, Combination and Howe Truss 
Bridges, Railroad and Highway Bridges, 
Roofs and Engine Turning Tables. 


HARRISBURC 


Foundry and Machine Works | 


(Branch of Harrisburg Car Mfg Co.,) 
Harrisburg. - <- Pennsylvania. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


MACHINISTS’ TOOLS! 


— SUCH AS — 
LATHES, PLANERS, 
Shaping and Slotting Machines 
Bolt Cutting & Nut Tap- 
Ping Machines, &c. 








and a fraction. 


WYANDOTTE 
Rolling Mill Company, 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


Railroad Iron, 


MERCHANTS’ BAR, 
ROUND, SQUARE, and 
FLAT IRON of all Sizes, 


BOILER RIVETS, 
CABLE CHAINS, FISH JOINTS 
AND CHAIRS, Etc. 

Made from the Best Charcoal Lake Superior Pig. 
Also a very Superior Quality of 


Extra Flange Boiler Plate, 


Manufactured from 
No. 1 Charcoal Lake Superior Pig, 


REFINED, KNOBBLED, TWICE- 
HEATED AND HAMMERED, 
The greatest care being taken to make it fully equal 
to the best LOW MOOR IRON. 


az Orders solicited and executed with despatch. 
N. B.—Ali Iron manufactured at these Works, 
Warranted. 





STORE & OFFICE Foot of Wayne St., DETROIT. 


ADDRESS ORDERS TO 


WH, 1. ZABRISKIB, President,....... DETROIT, Mich. 





W. T. Hitprvp, Treasurer. 


g- L. POTTER, General Sup't,..+.+»+WYANDOPER, Mich 








TO ADVERTISERS. 





‘THE BEST MEDIUMS 


OF GEN “AL 


Western Circulation ! 





KELLOGG’S LIST, 


CONTAINING 


240 Country Papers. 


IRON COMPANY ! 





Terme of Advertising, 


Only TWO DOLLARS per Line, 


WITH A LIBERAL 


Discount to Heavy Advertisers, 


THIS 13 BY FAR 


The Cheapes: Advertising 


EVER OFFERED. 





Parties desiring extensive Advertising in the 
West and Northwest, are invited to avail themselves 
of the unusual facilities of the undersigned for in- 
erting advertisements in TWO HUNDRED AND 
FORTY 


LEADING COUNTY PAPERS. 


Fot farther particulars, call upon or address the 
proprietor of this paper, 


A. N. KELLOGG, 


99 & 101 Washington St., 














CHICACGC, ILL. 
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AMERICAN 


Hand Stamp and Patent Company. 


Manufacturers, Agents and Dealers in 
Hand Stamps, Notary’s Seals, 
Burning Brands, Baggage Checks, 
Stencil Cards, Plates, 
Inked Ribbons in any Size. 
Manufacturers of 


Secor’s Patent Pen Racks, Embossing Seals, with 
Changeable Date, Secor’s Patent Writing 
and Shipping Ink in all Colors, 


Secor’s Repeating Lights, 
IXL Draw Lights, IXT Lanterns, 


Sewing Machine Castors, for all Machines, 
Secor’s Patent Magic Star Pad Ink, 
in all Colors. Also, dealers in 


PORTABLE PATENTS, 


OF ALL KINDS. 


Office, 139 Madison St., Room 55. 


W. P. JORDAN, Pres. L. A. MARTIN, Sec. 
GEO. E. 8. SECOR, Treas. and Gen. Supt. 
2” Agents wanted in every city or town. 


SEWER PIPE, DRAIN TILE, 


Bath Brick & Fire Brick, 


Manufacture and Sold by 


THE JOLIRT MOUND (0, 


Joliet, Will Co., Tllinois, 


Office & Yard in Chicago, 
Cerner Wells and Polk Sts. 


ay” Orders and inquiries promptly attended to. 
JOLIET MOUND CO, 


UNION TRUST 69O., 


OF NEW YORK 


No. 73 Broadway, cor. Rector St. 
Capital, - - 1,000,000, 
[All paid in and securely invested.] 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, which 
raay be drawn at any time. 

This Company is by law and by the order of the 
Supreme Court made a legal depository of money. 
It will act as Receiver in cases of litigation, take 
charge of, and | agg the safe keeping of all 
kinds of Securities, and collect coupons and 
interest thereon. 

Tt ie authorized by law to accept and execute all 
rrusts of every description, in reference to both 
real and personal property committed to them by 
any person or corporation, or transferred to them 
by order of any of the Courts of Record, or by any 
Surrogate. 

It is especially authorized to act as Register and 
Transfer agent and as Trustee for the purpose of 
isening, registering or countersigning the certifii- 
cates of stock, bonds or other evidences of debt of 
any corporation, association, municipality, State 
or public authority, and will pay coupons and divi- 
cends on such terms as may be agreed upon. 

In giving special prominence to this department 

of its business, attention is particularly called to 
the paramount advantages of employing this com- 
PANY in the capacity of AGENT, TRUSTEE, RECEIVER 
or TREASURER, in preference to the appointment of 
INDIVIDUALS. A gnarantee capital of ONE MILLION 
POLLARS specially invested by requirement of its 
charter, and a ep succession ; a central and 
—— place of business, where business can 
ye transacted daily, without disappointment or 
delay: its operations directed and controlled by a 
responsible Board of Trustees; and its entire man- 
agement also under the supervision of the Supreme 
Court and the Comptroller of the State. 

Permanency, Constant and Responsible Super- 
vision, Guaranteed Security and Business Conven- 
ience and Facilities, may therefore be strongly 
urged IN ITS FAVOR on the one hand, against the 
Uncertainty of Life, the Fluctuations of Business, 
Individual Responsibility and General Inconven- 
ience on the other. 

ISAAC H, FROTHINGHAM, President. 
AUGUSTUS SCHELL, 
HENRY K BOGERT. | Vice-Presidents. 
TRUSTEES. 
A. A. LOW, JOHN V. L. PRUYN, 
HORACE F. CLARK, BENJ. H. HUTTON, 
DAVID HOADLEY, JAS. M. McLAIN, 
EDWAR . WESLEY, W. WHITEWRIGHT, Jr. 
GEO. @ WILLIAMS, HENRY STOKES, 
J. B. JOHNSON, HENRY E. DAVIES, 
GEO. B. CARHART. SAMUEL WILLETS, 
PETER B_ SWEENEY, CORNELIUS D. WOOD, 
JAS M. WATERBURY, S B. CHITTENDEN, 
PREEMAN CLARK, DANIEL C. HOWELL, 
AMASA J. PARKER, GEORGE W. CUYLER, 
HNENRY A. KENT, JAMEs FORSYTH, 
WILLIAM F. RUSSELL, R. J. DILLON, 
8. T. FAIRCHILD. 
CHARLES T. CARLTON, Secretary. 


F. E. Canda, 
BRIDGE BUILDER 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR. 


No. 2 8. Clark St., 
GHICAGO,- - ILLINOIS. 




















(Official Publication.) 


ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


HOME INSURANCE CO. 


OF CHICAGO, 
In the State of Illinois, on the 31st day of 
Dec., 1869, made to the Auditor of 
Public Accounts of the State of 
Illinois, pursuant to law. 








CAPITAL. 
Amount of Capital Stock paid up in 


ASSETS OF THE COMPANY. 

Valne of Real Estate owned by the Com- 
pan $ 1,000 00 
Loans on Bonds and Mortgages 188,230 00 
Loans on Collateral Security 25,587 53 


Total Assets 
LIABILITUES OF THE COMPANY. 
Claims and Losses adjusted and in pro- 





FRED. LEZ, President. 
THOMAS BUCKLEY, Secretary 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 26th day 
of January, 1870. Wm. Hl. HoLpen, N. P. 


WALL PAPERS ! 


WINDOW SHADES, &c., &e. 








A choice and superior stock of the finest import 
ed Wau. Parers and Window SHADES, for sale 
REDUCED PRICES, at 


No. 89 Randolph St. 
Hanging,alcimining, Mouse Painting and Graining 


promptly attended to. The best workmen em- 
ployed and satisfaction guaranteed. 


EF. E. RIGBY, Jr. 


The Mercantile Agency. 
R. G. DUN & CO.’S 
Reference Book! 


For the Semi-Annual Term, commencing July ist. 


traders and firms throughout the States 
and Territories, Canada and Nova 
Scotia, with their 
CAPITAL, CREDIT AND STANDING 
In the communities where they reside, revised by 


their own Exclusive Agents and Correspondents, 
upon fresh detailed reports. 


Several Thousand New Names 


Have been added since the last volume, and a vast 
number of changes made in old quotations. 


Names no longer in Business have 
been Dropped. 


This work has been faithfully executed with 
labor and care at great expense, and is offered to 


curacy and reliability. For every estimate and 


gradation of credit in each individual case a report 
can be found upon the 


RECORDS OF THE AGENCY. 


THE REFERENCE Book may be seen at the office 
in New York and the other cities, and with 


Claims for Collection 


Promptly attended to throughout the United 
States and the British Provinces. 


R. G. DUN & CO. 


OFFICE: 


101 & 103 Wabash Ave., 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 
ALEX. ARMSTRONG, Manager. 


{Manager of the Pittsburgh Branch from 1854 to 1886. 
NOTICE! 
cone S00} enn 
Railroad Companies and 
Bridge Builders! 


FOR SALE: 


3 Howe druss Railroad Bridges 


CUMPLETE. 


100 ft. spans ; built in best manner, and of heaviest 
description. ill be sold at Jess than cust to close out 
the business letter or 








oth to ion” 35° ORIEN f NA Bt LI 
e om ) J ) + 
CHICAGO. , - — 


full...... Aisne Tonia vee Ae $200,000 00 | 


Cash on hand and in Bank............... 8,071 17 | 
Premiums in course of collection and 
a cmaccteesenecspoeters:p ses 7,621 48 
CERGD THOURRUIS, O0C....0000 cup. cee sveee 2,500 00 
Interest accrued, and Stamps on hand... 3,106 91 


$236,117 09 | 


cess of adjustment....... 0. ......4. 1,400 00 
Amount necessary to reinsure all out- 
standing risks........ asia «vine ateare 15,167 10 | 
Allother debts of the Company,—Sala- 
Sistas cedar nawoveentcnesereostseueates 1,758 66 
Debed EARNING... oc conc cccveccccs $ 18,325 76 


G8 Orders from the city or country for Paper | 


It contains the names and business of individual | 


business men with the fullest confidence in its ac- | 


RUFUS BLANCHARD, 


146 Lake St., Chicago, 


| Has Issued aNEW STYLE of 


MAPS! 


IN FLEXIBLE CASES, 








Which are both cheap and convenient. The follow- 
| ing States are now ready: Illinois, lowa, Missouri, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Indiana, 
Michigan and Ohio. Mailable on receipt of 25 
| cents. They show the counties, towns and rail- 
roads and are fine specimens of workmanship. 


THE INTERIOR. 


| A New Religious and Family Journal. 





| CAPITAL STOCK $50,000 00 


Terms—$2.50 a year in advance. $5 after 90 days. 





Advertising Rates Furnished on Application. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| SEND FOR A LIST OF PREMIUMS. 





Company. 
ARTHUR SWAZEY, Hiitor-in- Chics. 
C. VAN. SANTVOORD, D. D., Assistant Elitor. 
W. S. MILLS, Publisher. 


Orrick —Room 5, Monroe Building, 
| Clark and Monroe streets, Chicago, II1. 
| The leading paper of Michigan, the Detroit Daily 
| Tribune, thus speaks of Tne INTERIOR : 

‘** We have received the first number of Tre In- 
TERIOR, the new Presbyterian paper just established 
at Chicago, and designed to subserve the wants of 

| that re-united denomination throughout the great 
and growi:g West and Northwest. It is a beauti- 
ful specimen of typography and tastefal make-up, 
and abounds in excelient matter for a religious pa- 
per, both useful and entertaining. Its Eastern co- 
temporaries of the same denomination will have to 
look well to their ways, or they will be outstripped 
by this new competitor.” 

| The Standard, the principal organ of the Baptist 

| Church, says of The INTERIOR : 

‘** Tt is a large, handsome. first-class paper in every 
respect. * * Wecongratulate our Presbyterian 
brethren of the Northwest in being represented by 
a peer of the best religious journals in the country.” 


corner of 


| THE BEST 


FIRE PROOE SAFE 


IN THE WORLD, 





| Is now Manufactured 


IN CHICAGO, 


--BY- 


HERRING & C0, 


40 State STREET. 





——_e 


‘The Best Bankers’ Safe 


IN THE WORLD, 
Is Manufactured in Chicago by Herring & Co. 


The above Bankers’ Safes are lined with the 
Crystalized (or Franklinite) Iron—the only metal 
| which cannot be drilled by a Burglar. 
| HERRING & CO., 40 State St, 

Manufactory :—Corner 14th St. and Indiana Ave 











WM. U. THWING, 
PATTERN 


—AND—— 


Model Maker ! 


| Calhoun Place, Rear of No. 120 Dear- 
born Street, Chicago, Third Floor. 











Employing none but the best workmen, and hav- 

ing superior facilities, I am prepared to do the best 
| work (using the best materials) at low figures, and 
| guarantee satisfaction. Patent Office Models a 
| specialty. 





ILLINOIS 


Manufacturing Co., 


479, 481 & 488 STATE ST., CHICAGO, 


| Manufacturers of 


RAILWAY CAR TRIMMINGS, 


| 


Removable Globe Lanterns. 


O. A. Boeus, Pres. 
| A. H. Gunn, Sec’y, 





Jas. E. Cross, Supt. 
J. M. A. Dew, Ase’t Supt 


Published for the Western Presbyterian Publishing | 


| J ohn Blakeley, 


DEALER IN 


WOOL AND COTTON WASTE, 


| 

For Railroad and Steamboat Use, 
Steam Packing, &c. 

| 233 Church Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SOLE AGENT FOR 


Cleveland Steam Gauge Co. 
HOLT’S PATENT STEAM CAUGES, 
For Locomotive and Stationary Engines, 


Locomotive Spring Balances, Water Gauges and 
‘est Pumps. 


| @. HUBBARD, 








{¢. B. CARPENTER, 


Gilbert Hubbard & Co, 





: ay. 





AND DEALERS IN J 


TWINES & CORDAGE, 
205 & 207 S. Water St., 


CHICAGO, 


We would call particular attention of the Trade ta 
our stock, as we at all times have the largest and 
dest assortment at the West, of 


Cotton and Flax Duck, all Widths, 


DITCHING ROPES, 


MANILLA & TARRED ROPE 


Bags, Bagging, Burlaps, Canvas, Oakum, 
Tar, Pitch, Tackle, Blocks, Chains, Coal Tar, 


Roofing Pitch, & Felting, 
WIRE ROPE, 


Either IRON or STEEL, for Mining, Hoisting, or 
Ferry purposes. 


TENTS, OF EVERY KIND! 


TARPAULINS. AWNINGS, 
Wagon Covers, 


Of Plain or Rubber-coated Duck. 


FLAGS! 


Of Silk or Bunting, as 


er Army Regulations, con- 
stantly on Net 1 = 


or made to order. 
ANDREW CARNEGIE, { THos. M.CARNEGIE, 
PRESIDENT. VICE-PRESIDENT. 
ANDREW Kioman, GEN. Sup"r. 


THE UNION IRON MILLS, 


Of PITTSBURGH, Pa. 








Sole Manufacturers, under our own Patents, of 


IMPROVED “I” BEAMS, 
CHANNEL BARS, 
Best Quality of 


LOCOMOTIVE & CAR AXLES, 


(“ KLOMAN ” Brand.) 
‘“* Linwille & Piper’s Patent?’ 


Round and Octagonal HOLLOW 
WROUGHT IRON POSTS, 


—AND— 


“Upset” BRIDGE LINKS 


GENERAL WESTERN OFFICE: 


No. 13 Fullerton Block. Dearborn-St., 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


THE UNION IRON MILLS manofacture all 
sizes of Pipe Iron, Merchant Bar, Forgings, Ham- 
mered and Rolled Locomotive and Car Axles, from 
the very bestiron. Splice Bars (or Fish Plates,) to 
suit all Hatterns of Rails. Bridge Iron and Bolts, 
“1” Beams, Girder Iron, Channe) Iron, &c. 


WALTER KATTE, Western Agent, 
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Sokigpen wl pag svcrom | WARMING AND VENTILATING 
Winslow Car Roofing Company. geagiroad Cars 


PATENT IRON CAR ROOES., | BY HOT WATER. 





Established, 185°. 


No. 211 Superior St. CLEVELAND, O. 


SSS EEE ISAS | A|HP|w\HSPNHI|APF}FGPG'FPFEFSFSAiliFfFPfFM_E'l'sSsA-FTFPPBPAili As SSSA S- SS PMAGSOA_A_APA_ayAOo 8 








Over 20,000 Cars covered with this Roof! We claim that these 
Roots will keep Cars dry, and will last as long as the 

Cars they cover without any extra expense ! 

after once put on. 


: 





{S” SEND For CrecuLars. 


Fisher's Lock Nut Washer! fm 








= 
a 


- —— 
SS SS _ 


= 


| 
i ae 





BAKER’S PATENT CAR WARMER.—One way of Applying it. 
A very simple, sate and efficient plan for 


Patented April 19th, 1869, by J. Hypr FisuEr, Chicago, Il. 


Warming Railway Carriages ! 


1A CHEAP, SIMPLE, DURABLE AND PERFECT LOOK, | HOT WATER PIPES, . 


To Prevent Nuts from Jarring Loose on Fish Plates, Care, Engines, Carriages, Trucks or Machinery of 
WHICH RADIATES THE HEAT DIRECTLY AT THE PERT OF BACH PASSENGER WITHOUT THE 


any character where Nuts are used Manufactured by 
FISHER «& JACHESON, NECESSITY OF GOING 10 THE STOVE 10 GET WARMED! 
(2 All the finest Drawing-Room and Sleeping Cars in the United States have it, or are adopting it. 


53 LaSalle Street, Chicago. 
Full descriptive pamphicts furnished on application. 


CHAS. J. PUSEY, P. 0. Addrese—Box 5222. OWT Baker, Smith & Co 
at 
Pusey & Par dee, Cor. Greene and Houston Sis., N.Y, and 127 Dearborn St., Chicago, 


74 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


“icone as.rectta omnes’) UlMOM Gar Spring Me Co. 


le Pr “ietor P 
—SOLE AGENTS FOR— Sole roprietors of the 


Atkins Brothers’ Pottsville Rolling Mills, and G. 
Buchanan & Co., of London. 


(2 Special attentien given to filling orders for small T and STREET RAILS, of every 
weight and pattern. 


OLD RAILS BOUGHT OR RE-ROLLED, AS DESIRED. 
i 


Geo. C. Clarke & Co., = Ss 


FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE “Epps RD cam SPRING 


Offices: No. 4 Dey St., New York, and 19 Wells St., Chicago. 
No, 15 Chamber of Commerce FACTORIES : JERSEY CITY, N. J., and SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


GEO. 0. CLARKE. SAM’L M. NICKERSON. Vose, Dinsmore & Co., 
eC Gc NATIONAL SPRING WORKS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 











ni 
i 




















New England Mutual Insurance Co., of Boston, 


ASSETS OVER $1,140,0008 


American Insurance Company, - - of Boston, 


ASSETS OVER $820,000. 


Indenendent Insurance Company, - of Boston, 


ASSETS OVER $500,000. 





North American Fire Ins Co : of New York Volute Buffer Spring. Group Rubber Center Spiral Spring? 
enee ‘| VOLUTE BUFFER, INDIA RUBBER, RUBBER 
ASSETS OVER $770,000. CE SPIRAL, COMPO SP 
Excelsior Fire Insurance Co.,- - of New York ae ee 


AA Tree arenes RAILWAY CAR SPRINCS. 


Fulton Fire Insurance Company, of New York,| _No. 1 Barclay St., NEW YORK. | No. 15 La Salle 8t., CHICAGO. 


ASSETS OVER $810,000. WORKS ON 129th AND 130th STREETS, NEW YORK. 
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TO RAILWAY MANAGERS! 


Consult the interests of your Company, by purchasing PIERCE’S ELASTIC RENEWABLE RAIL 
WAY FROG AND CROSSING. The cheapest, best and most durable yet introduced. Examine the 
cnts and specifications, for particulars. A) t 4 ] 
satisfaction. Orders promptly filled. Address as below. Specifications of 


~ PIERCE’S ELASTIC 


RENEWABLE 


Railway Frog and Grossing. 


FIG. 3 





























Fre. 1.—A. Permanent Bed Plate, Cast Iron. 
B.B. Guard Rails, Cast Iron, wearing surface chilled, (can be made of steel if preferred.) 
¢. Base of point, Cast Iron, with chilled surface, or Steel. 


Point, of Cast Steel. 
E. Cap, of either Cast or Wrought Iron. 
Fre. 2.—Cross Section. A. Bed Plate. 
half-inch thick. F.F.F.F. Wood 


B. Base. C.C. Guard Rails. D.D.D.D. Cap. 
acking, quarter-inch thick. 
Fia. 8.—Shows the Frog complete, with all its parts adjusted ready for laying down. 

THE ADVANTAGES claimed for this Frog are in brief: First—The permanency of the bed 
plate, on which there isno wear. Srconn—The durability of the Guard Rails, base and point, and the 
ease with which they can be renewed. Also, the elasticity which is given by the packing, avoiding the 
rigidity of the Solid Frog. THirp—The bed plate being once in position, does not require to be taken 


E, Wood packing 


up to produce a new Frog, as the wearing surfaces (Guard-rails, base and point) are renewable at pleas- | 
is adjustable and easily removed for the purpose of renewing any of the | 


ure, Fourta—The Cap 
worn parts, and can be done in ten minutes time by two men. The Guard-rails, point and base, being 
held in position and fastened by the Cap. By this device a new Frog is produced at about one-third the 
original cost. Firra—It is not necessary to take up or move the connecting rails with the Frog for the 
purpose of renewal. It does away with the interruption to passing trains and the labor incident to 
replacing the old form of Frogs. Many other points of excellence and economy might be adduced 
which it is not deemed necessary to enumerate, believing that a practical examination or test by Railroad 
Managers will bring out its qualities and prove its useiulness. 





PRIcH LiIsT. 
[POINT OF CAST STEEL, BASE AND GUARD RAILS OF CHILLED IRON SURFACE.] 
Base, $8 each. 
) Point, $10 each. 


Guard Rail, $8 each, or Full 
) Set, $30. 


No. 1.—6 Foot Frog about 7 degrees, $85.00 
iT) 2.—514¢ ee ee ee & ee $85.00 
9 $82.00 


“ 3.-—5 “e “6 
A Other sizes that may be desired, or renewable parts of Cast Steel, furnished at proportionate 


ee i) 


SHERMAN, MARSH & STEEL, Manufacturers and General Agents, 


OFFICE, 91 WASHINGTON ST., 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 








Whe 


—_-O §F-———_ 


OMNIBUSES 


EVERY STYLE! 


~ Important to Railway Companies! 


| 


Frogs and Crossings of this device warranted to give | 


THE following, which we take from one of our exchanges, is but an illustration of how much money 
railroad companies are and have been paying for the old-style baggage-check, and how easy it is for them 
| to be daily purchasing baggege-checks, until they amount to millions ere they are aware of the fact: 


| “4 Rash Promise.—A paper tells the following story of a young lady who is a pupil at one of the 
| schools in this city, and who has already, it seems, beaten her father at mathematics. She modestly pro- 
| posed that if her lather would give her only one cent on one day, and double the amount on each 
successive day for jnst one month. she would pledge herself never to ask of him another cent of money 
as long as she lived. Pater-familias, not stopping to run over the figures in his head, and not supposing 
| it would amount to a large sum, was glad to accept the offer at once, thinking it also a favorable oppor- 
tunity to include a possible marriage dowry in the future. At the twenty-fitth day, he became greatly 
alarmed, lest, if he complied with his own acceptance, he might be obliged to be ‘ declared a bankrupt 
on his own petition.’ But at the thirtieth day, the young girl demanded oniy the — sum of 
$5,368,719 12. The astonished merchant was — too happy to cance] the claim by advancing a handsome 
cash payment for his folly in allowing himself to give a bond—or his word he considered as good as a 
bond—without noticing the consideration therein expressed, and by promising to return to the old cus- 
tom of advancing emaller sums daily uptil otherwise ordered.” 


In comparing the above with the cost of baggage-checks, it is well known by every baggage-man 
that to supply a road perfectly with checks, itis neceseary that the baggage should have on it a check 
which, of itself, indicates the station for which the boggage is destined ; if it hes not, the baggage-check 
is not perfect or complete. As every intelligent person can conceive ata glance, to bring the checking 
of baggage to such a state of perfection with the old style of baggage-check would cost an immense 
amount of money, as per example: We will take the New Jersey Railroad; we will say that it has 
twenty stations; it will require one thousand checks from New York to Newark, one thousand from 
New York to Elizabeth, one thousand from New York to Rabway, one thousand from New York to 
New Brunewick, and so on to the whole twenty stations. Then we again commence with one thousand 
from Newark to all stations, one thousand from Elizabeth to all stations, and so on until all stations 
are supplied, then we have just commenced ; as other stations are added, and otheg connections made, 
all this must be done over and over again, and thcre is no help for it so Jong as railroad companies con- 
| tinue to use the old-style check and system of checking baggage. The next question is, how to obviate 
the necessity of purchasing this immense amount of baggage-checks? Simply by adcpting the Thoras 
Safety Baggage-Check and system of checking baggage. By its use, it matters not how many different 
| stations are opened, or how many connections are made, the one check wiil go to every one of them, and, 
by so doing, save tens, if not hundreds of thousands of dollars to railrcead cc mpanies, and, at the same 
time, obviate the necessity of purchasing checks by the million. 


The following, from 8. E. Mayo, Esq., Genera] Ticket Agent of the Albany & Susquehanna Railway 
—a gentleman who has given the check¥ng of baggage a most carefn], p:actical consideration—is but 
one from nearly forty representatives of the best-managed roads in the country in reference to its incom 
parable value both as a local and throug h check: 


| ‘In reference to the Thomas Safety Railroad Baggage-Check, it has noequal; and, if I were not 
thoroughly convinced by personal experience, that it merits all and more than is claimed for it, I would 
not speak so highly in its favor. As you are aware, we have recently added a large number of new 
through tickets to our stock—with the Erie Railway, alone, some 88 d fferentforms. With the old style 
| of checking baggage, I should have been compelled to buy not less than 3,800 checks for those 38 stations, 
which is obviated by the Thomas system of checking baggage. Instead of covering the whole 
| side of my baggage-room with 3,800 different forms of baggage-checks, I simply add 38 
forms of station-cards to my collection, in a thirty-inch c::e, alongside of which are my brass 
checks for any station designated by card. Another great adv: ntege possessed by this check over the 
old style, is, if we should discontinue our connection with any route, the Thomas Check is not lost or 
| become useless, as is the case with the old style of checking baggage, but with the cards, they at once 
| become available elsewhere. Experience daily convinces me that the Thomas Check is the only 
economical, systematic and safe check in use, and thatit will not he possible much longer for 1ts opposers 
| to close their eyes uponits many great advantages over all other checks and systems of checking bag- 
gage, and it must ultimately commend itself to any and all who are not too prejudiced to give ita fair 
trial. I therefore recommend it with perfect confidence to all railroad companies as the best baggage 
check in use, for both local and through travel.” 


Henry Sterrseg, Esq., G. T. A. of the Louisville, Cincinnati & Lexington Railroad, says: 


Q. F. Tuomas, Esq., 90, 92 and 94 Grand Street, New York: 

Dear SiR: It is with much pleasure that I am able to inform you that our bages e-men consider the 
Thomas Improved Safety Baggage-Check unequaled. They inform me that it facilitates the checking 
of baggage wonderfully, in consequence of being able to send, with any check, a piece of baggage from 
any station to any station, and not being compelled to spend several minutes in looking for a particular 
check tor a certain station; by the use of your check, they save from one-half to two-thirds of the 
time required to check baggage by the old style of check, and with much more certainty. To stock 
our 10ad as perfectly with the old style of check as we have with yours, would require, at the least cal- 
culation, full twenty times the number of checks, which, in piace of simplifying, complicates the check- 
ing of baggage; your check obviates all this complexity, and so simplifies the business that it is impossi- 
ble to make a mistake, unless through gross negigence or incompetency. Previous to the introduction 
| of the Thomas Check, in consequence of the great expense, no road would even think of bringing the 
| checking of baggage to such a state of perfection as yours does, it requiring such large quantities of 
| brass checks to do the business as it ought to be done, which is the reason such a great number of rail- 
| roads, even to this day, adhere to the old English style of pasting and chalking baggage. I am satisfied 
that, il the officers of all the railroads were as well acquainted with the superiority of your check in 
every resp: ct as are the officers of those roads upon which it ie in use. it would be baton y * adopted, 
both as alocal and through check, not only on account of its accuracy, economy and certainty, but ako in 
consequence of its unequaled advantages in facilitating and simplifying the whole baggage business. 


S. Scnocn, Esq., Superintendent of the Morris & Essex Railroad, says: 


‘* We have used the Thomas Safety Baggage Check on our road over two years, during which time 
we have never lost a piece of baggage to which it was attached, but, on the contrary, the baggage in 
every instance arrives at its place of destination with unerring certainty. We do, therefore, without 
| the least hesitancy, recommend its use to any railroad company, being fully satisfied, after the most 
| thorough trial, that, for a safe, reliable railroad baggage check, it has no equal, and, were it at this time 
in use uponeyery road in the country, the checking of baggage would not only be reduced to a perfect 
system, But would also be the means of saving railroad companies fully one-half of the present cost of 
conducting the baggage business.” 


JamEs M. Wurrs, Esq., Train Master of the Central Railroad of Georgia, says: 


“We are much pleased with the Thomas Patent Safety Baggage Check. They are just the check 
required by railroad companies, as they can be _——_ in advance, or changed in a moment, for any 
station, and a pery smali number of brass checks 8 the work of many. There is not the least doubt but 
that it will in time take the place of all other baggage checks now in use.” 


A. C. Davis, Esq., G. T. A. of the Belvidere, Delaware & Flemington Railroad, says: 


“The Thomas Safety Baggage Check works to our entire satisfaction. No failure in the transmission 
of baggage since we commenced its use over two years ago. The baggage masters are pleased with 
| them, and 1 am well satisfied they are the best baggage check in use, and better calculated to perform 
| the various duties of doth local and through business than any or all other baggage checks I have ever 
seeh. Every check is, and has been, kept in constant use since we first commenced using them; and, 80 
far as certainty, simplicity and economy are concerned, they have no equal.” 





2 All necessary information in reference to the Thomas Patent Safety Railroad, Steamboat and 
Exprees Baggage Check will be given by addressing’ 


Ga. FF’. TEEOMAS, Editor Appleton’s R’y Guide, 





20, 92, '94 Grand St., New York. 
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'THE 


“RED LINE” 


——RUNNING OVER THE— 


Michigan Southern and Lake Shore R. R.’s, 


— WAS THE — 


FIRST LINE t0 CARRY FREIGHT BETWEEN the BAST and WEST, 
WITHOUT CHANGE OF CARS! 


CARS RUN THROUGH TO 


NEW YORK AND BOSTON, 


IN FOUR AND FIVE Days! 











. (# Contracts made at the Offices of the Line. 
e A t en 
+ ee 3 17 Broadway, New York. Beate House, Boston, Mass. 
W. D. MANCHESTER, Agent, 54 Clark St., Chicago, 


Great Central Route. 


A. Cushman, A 
Ol 











“BLUE LINE.” 


ORGANIZED JANUARY 1, 1867. 


’ 


1870. 








OWNED AND OPERATED BY THE 

Michigan Central, Illinois Central, Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quinoy, Chicago & Alton, Great 
Western (of Canada), New York Central, 
Hudson River, Boston & Albany, and Provi- 
denoe and Worcester Railroads. 


Tur ** BLUE LINE °° is the only route that oflers to shippers of freigh« the advan 
unbroken gauge through from Chicago to the Seaboard, and to all Interior Points on the line of Eastern 
Connections beyond Suspension Bridge and Buffalo. All Through Freight is then transported between 
the most distai” points of the roads in interest, 


WITHOUT CHANGE OF CARS! 


The immense “er equipment of all the roads in interest is employed, as occasion requires, for the 
through service of this Line, and has of late been largely increased. This Line is now prepared to extend 
facilit‘es for the transit and delivery of all kinds of freight in Quicker Time and in Better Order than 


ever before. 
2 we The Blue Line Cars 


are all of a solid, uniform build, thus largely lessening the chances of delay from the use of cars of a 
mixed construction, and the consequent difficulty of repairs, while remote from their own roads. The 
slue Line is operated by the railroad companies who own it, without the intervention of intermediate 
parties between the Roads or Line and the public. 

Trains run through with regularity IN FOUR OR FIVE DAYS to and from New York and 
Boston. Especial care given to the Safe and Quick Transport of Property Liable to Breakage or Injury, 
and to all Perishable Freight, 

Claims for overcharges, loss or Caeme, prenpty settled upon their merits. Be particular and direct 
all shipments to be marked and consigned 


“BLUE LINE.” 


FREIGHT CONTRACTS given at the offices of the company in Chicago, New York 


8 of an 


and Boston. 

J.D. HAYES, Gen. Manacer,...Detroit. | P. K. RANDALL,..No. 11 State St., Boston 
C. E. Nostz,....No. 8 Astor House, N. Y. | F. A. Howe,....31 Dearborn St., Chicago 
See Quincy, Ill. | W. W. StREeEt,. .31 Dearborn St., Chica 


Gero. E. JARVIS,...... 273 Broadway, N. Y. | J. JOHNSON,’ ***.......escceeee 


THOS, HOOPS, GEN. Fr’t Aer. Michigan Central Railroad, Chicago. 
A. WALLINGFORD, Acer. Grr. West'N R. R., No. 91 Lake St., Chicago. 
N. A. SKINNER, Freight Agent Michigan Central Railroad. 


Empire Line? 
THE EMPIRE TRANSPORTATION COMPANYW’S 


Fast Freight Line to the East 


—— AND—— 


TO THE COAL AND OIL REGIONS, 
Yia Michigan Southern, Lake Shore, and Philadelphia & Erie R. R.’s, 


VWwitTHeovueowr?t? TRANSFER! 


Office, No. 72 LaSalle Street, Chicago. 


GEO. W. KISTINE, Western Superintendent, Cleveland, Ohio. 
W. G. Van Demark,..265 Broadway, New York. | E. L. O’ Donnell, ......-.......--.++++ Baltimore, Ma 
G. B. McCalleh,....42 South 5th St., Philadelphia. | Wi. F. Smith,..........---cecccecceeees Erie, Penn. 
JOHN WHITTAKER, Pier 14 North River, New York. 


JOSEPH STOCKTON, Agent, Chicago. 


W. T. HANCOCK, Contracting Agent. 
*. GRIFFITTS, Jr., Gen. Freight Agent, Philadelphia. 


Cairo, Ill 

















GENERAL FREIGHT DEPARTMENT. 


The Illinois Central Railroad 


ARE PREPARED TO TAKE FREIGHT FOR 


7 + * 
Cairo, St.Louis, Peoria, 
BLOOMINGTON, SPRINGFIELD, JACKSON VILLE, 


And All Points in the Central and Southern parts of the State; 


MOBILE & NEW ORLEANS BY RAIL OR RIVER 


And ALL POINTS on the MISSISSIPPI below CAIRO. Also, to 
Freeport Galena and Dubuque. 


a 











t@ Freight Forwarded with Promptness and Despatch, and 
Rates at all times as LOW as bv anv other Route. 
BY THE COMPLETION OF THE BRIDGE AT DUNLEITH, 


THEY ARE ENABLED TO TAKE FREIGHT To att Pornts West or DUBUQUE 
wy” WITHOUT CHANGE OF CARS! gg 


DELIVER FREIGHT IN CHICAGO ONLY at the FREIGHT DEPOT of the Com- 
pany, foot of South Water St. Parties ordering Goods from the East should have the packages marked : 


“Via Illinois Central Railroad.” 


For THROUGH BILLS OF LADING, and. further information, 
pply to the Loca Freieut AGENT at Chicago, or to the undersigned. 


M. HUGHITT, Gen. Supt. J. F. TUCKER, Gen. Freight Agt. 


J. L. PIPER, GEN. MANAGER, 








J. H. LINVILLE, PRESIDENT. A. G. SHIFFLER, 8UP'T & TREAS. 


The Keystone Bridge Company 


OF PITTSBURGH, PENN. 





Office and Works, 9th Ward, Pittsburgh, Pa. Philadelphia Office, 426 Walnut Street, 
GENERAL WESTERN OFFICE :—13 Fullerton Block, 94 Dearborn S8t., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


2 This Company possess unrivaled facilities for manuiacturing and erecting every description of 
Iron and Wooden Railway and Road Bridges, Roofs, Turn-Tables and Build- 
ings, ** Linville and Piper? Patent Iron Bridges, Self-Sustaining Pivot Bridges, 
Suspension Bridges, and Ornamental Park Bridges, Contractors for Wooden or Iron 
Bridges of any pattern, as per plans and specifications. Circulars sent on application. 


WALTER KATTE, ENGINEER. . A. D, CHERRY, SECRETARY. 


THE UNION PATENT STOP WASHER, 


Manufactured at Coatesville, Chester Co., Pa., on the 
line of the Pennsylvania Central R. R., has now stood 
the test of practical use on the above road, the Phila- 
ohia, Wilmington & Baltimore and Philadelphia & 
Reading Railroads, for the past two years, and proved 
iteelf to be what is claimed for it—a perfect security 
iwainst the unscrewing or receding of nuts. Its sim- 
plicity, efficiency and cheapness over any other appli- 
mce for the purpose should recommend it to The 
attention of all persons having charge of Railroad 
tracks, cars and machinery. 

It is especially adapted to. and extensively used by 
leading Railroads of the country for the purpose of se- 
curing nuts on railway joints. 

The accompanying cuts show the application of the 
Washer. For further information, apply to 


A. GIBBONS, Coatesville, Pa, 


LD ELASTIC FROG COMPANY 
























MANSFI 















OF CHICAGO. 


AMOS T. HALL, President, | J. H. DOW, Superintendent. 





Are now prepared to receive and promptly execute orders for RAILROAD FROGS and CROSSINGS, 
warranted to prove satisfactory to purchasers. 


For DURABILITY, SAFETY and ELASTICITY—being a combination of Steel, Boiler Plate and 
Wood—they are UNEQUALED, as Certificates of Prominent Railroad Officials will testify. 


The SAVING TO ROLLING STOCK AND MOTIVE POWER is at least equal to double the cost of 
the FROG. Orders should be addressed to 


CRERAR, ADAMS & CO., Gen’l Agents, 
Wo. 18 Wr ells Street. CHICAGO. 


LEBANON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


LEBANON, PENNSYLVANIA, 


IS PREPARED TO BUILD AT 8HORT NOTICE, 


HOUSE, GONDOLA, COAL, ORF, 


And all other Kinds of 


CARS! 
Also, IRON and Every Description of CAR CASTINGS Made to Order. 


J.M GETTEL, Superintendent. 








DR. C. D. GLONINGER, President. 
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CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC 


RAILROAD. 


@ THE DIRECT ROUTE FOR. 
Joliet, Morris, Ottawa, La Salle, Peru, Henry, 
Lacon, Peoria, Geneseo, Moline, Rock island, 
DAVENPORT, MUSCATINE, WASHINGTON, IOWA CITY, 
Grinnell, Newton, Des Moines, 


COUNCIL BLUFFS & OMAHA 


CONNECTING WITH TRAINS ON THE UNION PaciFic RAILROAD, FOR 


HEYENNE DENVER, CENTRAL CITY, OGDEN, SALT LAKE 
. WHITE PINE, HELENA, SACRAMENTO, SAN FRANCISCO, 


P Upper and Lower California; and with Ocean Steamers at San Francisco, for all Points in 
ee china, Japan, Sandwich Islands, Oregon and Alaska. 


(27 TRAINS LEAVE their Splendid new Depot, on VanBuren mon e t, Chicago, as follows: 









ARRIVE, 

a RS 19.90 a. m. 3.25 >. m 
Bast ne ocom TIO oa Ny (Sundays excepted) 30 p.m 3:80 a.m 
PACIFIC ATION. ( excepted,)...... it ‘00 p. m. [Mon. ex. 7,00 a. m 


Elegant Palace Sleeping Cars run Through to Peoria & Council Bluffs 
WITHOUT CHANGE! 


TICKETS TO ST. LOUIS 


FIRST CLASS, including Menke and Berths on a Bteamer bet. Peoria and St. ms 
SECOND CL ASs, - iS em “ 


AN ELEGANT PASSENGER STEAMER 


morning for St. Louis, upon arrival of Night Express, leaving Chicago daily (Satur- 
00 P. M., from Great Rock Island Depot, head of LaSalle St., arriving in St. 
morning, connecting with morning trains leaving the city, and with steamers down 


, 9n.0e 
- $5.50 


Leaves Peoria eve 
day excepted) at 1 
Louis the following 
oa i K ill find this th t di bl i 
Families Emigrating to Missouri or Kansas, w n is the most desirable and 
cheapest Route, as throwgh Freight Rates for household goods are much lower than all rail routes. 


¢@~ Connections at LASALLE, with Minois Central Railroad, North and South; at PEORIA, with 
Peoria, Pekin & Jacksonville Railroad, for Pekin, Virginia, &c.; at PORT BY RON JUNCTION, for 
Hampton, LeClaire, and Port Byron; at ROCK ISLAND, with Packets North and South on the Miss 
issippi River. 
er For Through Tickets, and all desired information in regard to Rates, Routes, etc., call 
at the Company's Office, No. 37 South Clark Street Chicago. 
_B. A. HALL, Asst Gea, 


A, M. SMITH, Gen, Pass, Agent. HUGH RIDDLE, Gen, Supt. \sst, Cen, 


R. T. C RANE, President. c.8.c ‘RAN K, Vice-President. 8. W. ADAMS, Secretary. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


SUCCESSORS TO R, T. CRANE & BRO. 


Sup. 














Mii i! 
ll = ic 
? 


| ii | 
iT iy 11 


Rat 
mie 





MANUFAC? URERS OF FIRST-CLASS ‘sesh 


Steam Engoines 


[(EIORIZONTAL AND UPRIGHT, ) 
With Tremain’s Patent Balance Valve, 


Brass and Eron Goods tor Steam and Gas Fitters and Engine 


Builders, Maileabie Iron Castings, &c. 


STEAM PUMPS, AND GENERAL MACHINERY, 


wWwRrovGHtT eo PIPE, 


CONSTRUCTORS OF R. T. CRANE 


PATENT STEAM Wak MING VENTILATING APPARATUS, 


Perfected, Simplified and adapted d to Dwe iting gs, School- houses, Churches, &c., &c 


Jefiersen St., between Lake and Randolph, Chicago. | 


OFFICE: 100 WASHINGTON str. 








PITTSBURGH CAST STEEL SPRING W ORKS. 
A. French & Co., 


Manufacturers of Extra Tempered, Light Elliptic 


CAST STEEL SPRINGS, 


FOR RAILROAD CARS AND LOCOMOTIVES, 


FROM BEST CAST STEEL. 
OFFICE AND WORKS:—Cor, Liberty and 21st Sts., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


CHICAGO BRANCH, 88 Michigan Ave. 


HUSSEY, WELLS & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS OF 


CAST STEEL: 


BEST REFINED STEEL FOR EDCE TOOLS. 


Particular attention paid to the Manufacture of 


Steel for Railroad Supplies. 


ELOMOGENEHOUS PLATES, 


For Locomotive Boilers and Fire Boxes. 


Smoke Stack Steel, Cast Steel Forgings, 


FOR CRANEX PINS, CAR AXLES, &C. - : 





Also Manufacturers of the Celebrated Brand, 


" Hussey, Wells & Co, Cast Spring Steel,” 


&® For Elliptic Springs for Railway Cars and Locomotives, | 





Office and Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
BRANCH WAREHOUSES: 
88 MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO. 
139 & 141 Federal St. Boston. | 30 Gold St., - - - 


New York. 


LESCHOT’S PATENT 


| DIAMOND POINTED 


Steam Drills 


—— FoR — 


Railroad Grading, Well Boring, Prospecting, &. 


The unequalled efficiency and economy of these DRILLING 
MACHINES are fully established, and they are fast superseding 
all other inventions for ROCK DRILLING, They are 
constructed of various sizes and patterns to suit different cla-ses 
of work, being adapted to Channelling and Gad¢ing in uarries ; 
to shafting, tunneling, prospecting and all open cut work in mines; 
al+o to heavy Railroad-grading and Sub-marine Blasting. They 
operate noislessly without percussion: and produce a perfectly 
cylindrical hole of uniform diameter. Their usual rate of boring 
is three to five (3 to 5) inches per minute in hard rock; eight to 
ten (8 to 10) inches per minute in slate and sand rock, and 
eighteen to twenty-two (18 to 22) inches per minute in coal 
TEST CORES, in the form of solid cylinders of rock or mineral 
may be taken ont of mines from any depth—not exceeding one 
thonsand (1,000) feet—showing the geological formation, char- 
acter of mineral deposits, &c. These drills never need +harp- 
ening and no steel is consumed in boring—as the cutting poin's 
(composed of rough, uncut diamonds,) are practically indestrncti- 
bie. Boilers, ee, Steam Pumps, and all necessary tools 
furnished with drills. Illustrated circular sent on application. 


. A SEVERANCE & HOLT, Man’f’s, 
Office, 1S wall Street, NEW YWoRK. 



























,ncasTER FILE g, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Superior Cast Steel 


LANCASTER, PA. 


The National Iron Co. 


[Successor to Wm. Hancock, Rough and Ready Iron Works,] 
ESTABLISHED 1847. 
DANWVILI.E, PENNSYI:VANIA. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


_ RAILROAD IRON, 


RAILROAD CHAIRS, SPLICE BARS AND BOLTS, FROGS, SWITCH RODS, po AND 
EVERS, HOOKREAD AND COUNTERSUNK HEAD SPIKES, BRIDGE AND CAR 

| BOLTS, ROLLS AND ROLLING MILL MACHINERY, BLAST FURNACE 
CASTINGS AND MACHINERY, STEAM ENGINES AND BOILERS, 

| IRON AND BRASS UASTINGS. ENGINE AND 








MACHINE WORK, STEAM & WATER 
FITTINGS, &c., &c. 
wm. an age oe K, President. 
| bc. BRINCK, Vice-President, 401 
Walnut St., Philadelphia. 






BENJ. J. WELCH, Sec., Treas, 


and | 
Gen. Manager, Danville, Pa. 
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HNCAGO & NOMTTIWVESTERY fi U 


Comprising the PRINCIPAL RAILB@ADS from CHICAGO Directly NORTH 
NORTH-WEST and WEST. 


ALL RAIL TO THE PACTFIC OCEAN! 


Great California Line. 


TRAINS LEAVE WELLS STREET DEPOT AS FOLLOWS: 


8:15 A. M. Cedar Rapids Pass 11:00 P. MM. Night Mail. 
10:45 A. M. Pacific Express. 11:00 P. M. R. Island Pass. 
10:45 A. M. Rock Island Exp. 4:00 P. M. Dixon Passenger. 


For Fulton, Clinton, Cedar Rapids, Boone, Denison, Missouri Valley Junction, Sioux City, Council 
Bluffs and Omaha, there connecting with the 


UNION PWPactFic RNR. RR. 


For Cheyenne, Denver, Ogden, Salt Lake, the White Pine Silver Mines, Sacramento, San Francisco, an 
all parts of Nebraska, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Wyoming, Montana, 
Idaho, Utah, Nevada, and the PACIFIC COAST. 








FROM CHICAGO Hours, 1st Class Fare. FROM CHICAGO Days, Ist Class Fare. 
To OMAHA,...... 23 $20.00|To SACRAMENTO,. 414 $118.00 
* DENVER,.... 52  70.75| “ SAN FRANCISCO,5 118.00 


TRAINS ARRIVE :—Night Mail, 7.00 a.m.; Dixon Passenger, 11.10 a. m.; Pacific Express, 
3:25 p. m.; Rock Island Express, 3:25 p. m.; Cedar Rapids Passenger, 6:50 p. m. 


FREEPORT LINE. 
9.00 , 2 M. & 9.45 P. M For Belvidere, Rockford, Freeport, Galena, Dun- 


e leith, and St. Paul. 


4.00 P. M., Rockford Accommodation. 
5.30 P.M., Geneva and Elgin Accommodation 
6.10 P. M., Lombard Accommodation. 


TRAINS ARRIVE :—Freeport Passenger, 2:30 a. m.,.3:00 p. m.; Rockford Accommodati 
11:05 a. m.; Geneva and Elgin Accommodation, 8:45 a. m.; Lombard Accommodation, 6:50 a. m. 


WISCONSIN DIVISION. 


G2" Trains leave Depot, cor. West Water and Kinzie Sts., daily, Sundays excepted, as follows : 
10 00 \ M DAY EXPRESS, for Janesville, Monroe, Whitewater, Madison, Prairie du 
e 4X6 Vhs Chien, Watertown, ‘Minnesota Junction, Portage City, Sparta, La Crosse, St. 
Paul, and ALL POINTS ON THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI RIVER; Ripon, Berlin, Fond du Lac, Oshkosh, 
Neenah, Appleton, and Green Bay. 
3.00 P. M., Janesville Accommodation. 
x 00 P M NIGHT EXPRESS, for Madison, Prairie du Chien, Watertown, Minnesota 
eo. e iVi. Junction, Portage City, Sparta, La Crosse, St. Paul, and ALL POINTS ON THE 
UPPER MISSISSIPPI RIVER ; Ripon, Berlin, Fond du Lac, Oshkosh, Menasha, Appleton, Green Bay, 
and THE LAKE SUPERIOR COUNTRY. 
5.30 P. M., Woodstock Accommodation. 
TRAINS ARRIVE :—5:30 a. m., 9:00 a. m., 2:00 p. m. and 7:15 p. m. 


MILWAUKEE DIVISION. 
45 A: M. & 5.00 P. M EXPRESS, (except Sunday,) for Waukegan, Keno- 


e sha, Racine and Milwaukee. 














F i 


. 

ILWAUKEE ACCOMMODATION, with Sleeping Car attached.............. 11:00 P. M. 
EVANSTON ACCOMMODATION, (Daily,) from Wisconsin Div. Depot........... 1:30 P. Mi. 
KENOSHA ACCOMMODATION, (Sundays excepted) from Wells St. Depot..... 4:15 P. Mi. 
AFTERNOON PASSENGER, from Milwaukee Div. Depot...................... 5:00 P. Mi. 
WAUKEGAN ACCOMMODATION, (except Sundays) from Wells St. Depot..... 5:25 P. Mi. 


WAUKEGAN PASSENGER, (Sundays excepted) from Wells St. Depot 6:10 P. ME. 

TRAINS ARRIVE :—Night Accommodation, with Sleeping Car, 5:45 a. m.; Day Express, 
10:45 a. m. and 7:30 p. m.; Waukegan Accommodation, §:40 a. m.; Kenosha Accommodation, 9310 
a. m.; Evanston Accommodation, 4:00 p. m.; Waukegan Passenger, 8:10 a. m. 


PULLMAN PALACE CARS ON ALL NIGHT TRAINS. 
THROUGH TI KETS Can be purchased at all principal Railroad Offices 


East and South, and in Chicago at the Southeast 
corner of Lake and Clark Streets, an 


at the Passenger Stations as above. 
H. P. STANWOOD, 
Gen, Ticket Agt. 


JNO. P. HORTON, 


GEO. L. DUNLAP, 
N. W. Pass, Act. 


Gen‘! Supt. 








Western Union Railroad. 


| MILWAUKEE & CHICAGO DEPOT, 


THE DIRECT ROUTE! 
CHICAGO, RACINE & MILWAUKEE, 


—— TO 

Beloit, Savanna, Clinton, Pt. Byron, Davenport, Mineral Point, 

Madison, Freeport, Fulton, Lyons, Rock Island, Sabula, 
Galena, Dubuque, Des Moines, Council Bluffs, 


OMAHA, SAN FRANCISCO 


Southern and Central Wisconsin, Northern Illinois, and Central and Northern lowa. 
FRED. WILD, D. A. OLIN 


Gen. Ticket Agent. Gen Superintendent. 


CRERAR, ADAMS & CO., 


Railroad Supplies! 


CONTRACTORS’ MATERIAL. 
ll and 13 Wells Street, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





CHICAGO & NORTHWESTERN DEPOT, 
CHICAG®O, 

















Pan=-Handle 


— AIS D— 


Penna Central Route East! 


sae SHORTEST AND QUICKEST ROUTE, via COLUMBUS, TO “a 


PITTSBURGH, BALTIMORE, PHILADELPHIA & NEW YORK 


On and after Saturday, JANUARY Ist, 1870, Trains for the East will run as follows: 








[DEPOT CORNER CANAL AND KINZIE 8TS., WEST SIDE. ] 


6:45 -. M. NEW YORK EXPRESS. 


(SUNDAYS EXCEPTED.) Arriving at 
CoLUMBUS .. 


. 8:55 P, M. | HARRIsBure...2.30 P. M.| New York....10:26 P. M. |Wasnineron 
Prrrsspuren....4:47 A. M.| Partapetraia 7:00 P, M.| Battrwors. .. 7:00 P.M.| Curry....... 


IGHT EXPRESS. 


7:45 P. M. % 
a e e {SATURDAYS EXCEPTED.} Arriving at: 


CoLumsBvus.. .11:10 A. M.| Harrispure., 5:20 A. M.| New York....12:05 P.M.| Wasureeron. 1:00 P. M. 
Pirtspuren.. 7:05 P. M.| Purtapetruta,9.40 A. M., Battimorg... 9:00 A. M. Boston 11:50 P. M. 


Woodruff’s Palace Day and Sleeping Cars 


Run Through to COLUMBUS, and from Columbus to NEW YORK, Wrrnovur Cuanas! 


OMLY ONE CHANGE TO MEW YORK, PHIGADELPHTA, OR BALTIMORE | 


TRY THE NEW ROUTE. FARE AS LOW AS BY OTHER LINES. 


CINCINNATI & LOUISVILLE AIR LINE SOUTH. 


42 Miles the Shortest Route to Cincinnati, 
18 Miles the Shortest Route to Indianapolis and Louisville. 


——FROM ONE TO—— 


<> Hours the Quickest Route to Cincinnati ! 


THE SHORTEST AND BEST ROUTE TO 








Columbus, Chillicothe, Hamilton, Wheeling, Parkersburg, Evansville, 
Dayton, Zanesville, Marietta, Lexington, Terre Haute, Nashville, 


ALL POINTS IN CENTRAL & SOUTHERN OHIO, & INDIANA, KENTUCKY & VIRGINIA, 
— QUICK, DIRECT AND ONLY ALL RAIL ROUTE TO — 


New Orleans, Memphis, Mobile, Vicksburg, Charleston, Savannah, 


AND ALL POINTS SOUTH, 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis and Louisville Trains run as followe: 
THROUGH WITHOUT CHANGE OF CARS! 


G:4A959 A. M4. \7:45 FP. 





- 

(Sundays excepted) Arriving at | (Saturdays excepted.) Arriving at 
TLOGANSPORP. .......cccccsccccscseee oes BE Be Fee Kase ches cddne vodesdctes 1:30 A.M. 
See 1:40 P.M. Koxomo........ .. 249 A.M, 
CINCINNATI .... 40 P.M. Crncinnatt demicbedres 10:00 A M. 
EMBCAMAROESD wccccce «+ coos scccceccce S:OD PM. BE.  TRBEAMAPOURB. .c60ce cece cerccvecccess OA. BM. 
Ge inchbncanccistasesetébecessbes 11:50 A.M. LovisviLue....... 3:20 P.M. 


Lansing Accommodation: Leaves 3:45 P.M. Arrives 9:15 A.M. 


PULLMAN’S PALACE SLEEPING GARS! 


Accompany all Night Trains between Chicago and Cincinnati or InMianapolis, 


(2 Ask for Tickets via COLUMBUS for the Kast, via HAGERSTOWN for C ncinnati, 
and via KOKOMO ior Indianapolis, Louisville and points South. Tickets for sale and 
Sleeping Car Berths secured at 95 RANDULPH STREET. CHICAG®, and at Principal 


Ticket Offices in the West and Northwest. 
WM. L. O'BRIEN, I. S. HODSDON, 
Northwestern Pass. Agt., Chicago, 


KANSAS PACIFIC RAILWAY. 


Great Smoky Hill Route! 


a, >) es 


COLORADO, NEW MEXICO, ARIZONA, UTAH, 
Montana, Nevada, California and Northern States of Old Mexico. 











Carson, Colorado, 487 Miles West of Kansas City and Leavenworth. 


Close Connections are made with Express Trains of the Haanipan & St. Joseru and Nortn Missouri 
RAILRoaDs, at KANSAS CITY, and with Mrssourtr Pactric RarLRnoap at STATE LINE. 
DAILY EXPRESS TRAINS are run between 


KANSAS CITY, LEAVENWORTH, LAWRENCE, 
Topeka, Wamego, Manhattan, Junction City, Salina, Brookville, 


HARKER, HAYS and CABSON, 


Pullman's Sleeping Cars Attached to Night Express Trains! 
Passenger Time from Kansas City to Denver, Less than 50 Hours. 











=e & Co.'s Four-Horse Concord Coaches Jeave Carson daily for Denver, Central City, George- 
town, &c. 


Southern Overland Passenger Express and Mail Coaches leave Carron daily for Fort Lyon, Pueblo, 
Trinidad, Fort Union, Las Vegas, Santa Fe, &c. 





fand and Signal Lanterns, Car and Station Lamps, Brass I 
Casings, Dome Mouldings, Cylé 
= Every Description 






Manufacturers of IMPROVED HEAD-LIGHTS for Locomotives, 
Jome 
inder Heads, and Car Trimmings, of | 


Ask for Through Tickets via Kansas Pacific Railway, “ Smoky 
Hill Route.” Freight and Parsage Rates as Low and Time as Quick as by any other Route. 


R. B. GEMMELL, Gen. Ticket Agent. A. ANDERSON, Gen. Supt. 
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THE FAVORITE THROUGH PASSENGER ROUTE! | 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 


RAILROAD. AND CONNECTIONS. 


THROUGH EXPRESS TRAINS DAILY. 











FROW CHICAGO Hours. 1st Class Fare, FROM CHICAGO Days, ist Class Fare. 
To OMAHA, - - 23 $20.00;|To DENVER, - - 2% $70.2" 
** ST. JOSEPH, - 21 19.50) ** SACRAMENTO, 44 118.00 
«> KANSAS CITY, - 22 20.00; * SANFRANCISCO, 5 118.00 








Tratns LEAVE Cuica@o from the Great Central Depot, foot of Lake Street, as tollows: 


BURLINGTON, KEOKUK, COUNCIL BLURFS AND OMAHA, 
"7 2 O. A, M MARANA set Sor teton” matte Sone Cone 


A, M Central for Amboy, Dixon, Freeport, Galena, Dunleith, Dubuque, LaSalle, 
IC Pp S, (Daily except Sunday,) stopping 


El Paso, Bloomington, &c., &c. 
LO; 40 4A . M. FAG iverside, Hinsdale, Aurora, Leland, Mendota, Prince- 
ton, Koc Infan Crossin, . Buda, ewanee, Galva. Galesburg, and Monmouth, between Chicago and 


Burlington. PULLMAN PALACE DRAWING ROOM CAR attached to this tian daily 
from Chicago 


TO COUNCIL BLUFFS AND OMAHA, WITHOUT CHANGE! 
Ade 3QE.P M, NiG# PRESS, (Daily, except Saturday.) stopping at at 


S, and* a M, figs r beowyd yer ey 7 ae anual te to 
this train from Chicago to Burlington, without change! This isthe only Route between 
CHIGAGO, COUNCIL BLUFFS & OMAHA, 
—— RUNNING THE CELEBRATED —— 

Pullman Palace Dining Cars 
The Shortest, Best, Quickest and only Route between 
CHICAGO c& BREOFU Ee. 
Without Ferrying the Mississippi River / 

QUINGY, ST. JOSEPH, LEAVENWORTH AND KANSAS CERY, 
1O: Re > A AMF 1S ETERESS, (Daily, except Sunday,) with 
cl a 


} 
Tunning through from “Chicago | 
VENING P 
$:OO P.M} Payee 
running through from 





(Daily, except Sunday,) with Pull- 
«man Palace Room Sleeping Car attached, 


FM to QUINCY, Witnovut Cuanant 





= © P. NIGHT EXPRESS bag except Saturday,) with Pulls | 
z ] sO . Men bm Sleep Car attached from Chicago to | 
GALES fa ; Patace Day boacnss fiom orate to Quincy. yithout Change! 


G2 This is the Shortest, Quickest and only Route between _ aeg 


CHICAGO AND KANSAS CITY, 


WITHOUT CHANGE OF CARS OR FERRY. 
THE SHORTEST, BEST AND QUICKEST ROUTE BETWEEN CHICAGO AND 


St, Joseph, Atchison, Weston, Leavenworth, 


AND ALL POINTS ON THE KANSAS PACIFIC R’Y. 








| By ERSIDE & HINSDALE AC: ~~ _hncaean 7:00 A. M. I: ptry: 5P. M. 
MENDOTA PASSENGER. - 4s 


Local Trains Leave 


Trains Arrive :—Mail and Express, 3:45 p.m; Atlantic Exp., 4:15 p.m , except Sunday; 
Exp, 9:40 a. m., except Monday; Mend» ta Passenger, 10:10 a, m.; Aurora 
Passenger 7: :30P. M.; Riverside and Hinsdale Accommodation, 6:50 and 9 a. mand 5: :30 p. m., except 
Sunday. 


Ask for Tickets via Chicaco, Burlington & Quincy Railroad, which can be ob- 


tained at all principal offices of connecting roads, and at Company's office in Great Central De pot, Chica- | 


go, at as low rates as by any other route. 


ROB’T HARRIS, SAM'L POWELL, 


Gen'l cilicago. by Gen phe. ee, 


E. As PARKER, | 


West. Pass. Agt., 
HIC AGO. 





te” PASSENGERS GOING WEST! -oa 


*o Missouri, Sane as, Nebraska, Colorado or New Mexico, Should | 
Buy ‘Tickets via the Short Route 


HANNIBAL & ST. JOSEPH R. R. EINE. 


Three Express Trains from Quincy or Macon to St. Joseph. 


ALSO DIRECT——— 


‘To Hansas City 


= WITHOUT CHANGE OF CARS! _@ 














CONNECTIONS ARE CLOSE AND DIRECT FOR 


ATGHISON, WESTON & LEAVENWORTH. 


CONNECTIONS: 





AT KANSAS CITY, with Kansas ome Railway, for Lawrence, Ottawa, Topeka, Fort Riley | 


Junction City, Fort Hays, Sheridan, & 


AT K+NSAS crry, with Kansas City, Fort Scott, and Galveston Railroad, far Fort Scott, Fort Gib- | 


son. Galveston, & 
AT ST. JOSEPH, with St. Joseph & Council Bluffs Railroad, ALL RAIL from St. Joseph to 


. vee . ME. | 
AUROBKA PASSENGER..................000....... 5: 30 P: Mi. | 


Night | | 
‘assenger, 8:15 a. m.; Quincy | 


"heel 


Old, Reliable, Air-Line FRoute! 


AAU, ALTON & ST. LOUK &. B 


SHORTEST, QUICKEST AND ONLY DIRECT ROAD TO 











Bloomington, Springfield, Jacksonville, Alton, 


—— AND —— 


sT. LOUIS 
WITHOUT CHANGE OF CARS. 


THE ONLY ROAD MAKING IMMEDIATE CONNECTIONS AT ST. LOUIS, 
WITH MORNING AND EVENING TRAINS 


—_ 


ATCHISON, LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS CITY, 


Lawrence, Topeka, Memphis, New Orleans, 


And All Points South and Southwest. 








= TRAINS leave Cutcago from the West-side Union Depot, near Madison Street Bridge. _geg 


EXPRESS MAIL, [Except Sundays].............cccccccccccccccccccscccecssovcscces 10:00 A. Mi. 
LIGHTNING EXPRESS, [Except Saturdays and Sundays] 11:00 P. M. 
FO, Me ey | CODE BOTRIOAIE) wo. 50.0050 000s ccccccceciecccccicscscecssovesed 7:05 P.M. 
JOLIET ACCOMMODATION, [Except Sundays]................ ceeeeee . 4200 P.M. 
JACKSONVILLE EXPRESS, [Daily]... ........cc00 ccccccccccscccce- cecsesecess 7:10 P. M. 


Trains arrive at Chicago at 8.10 P. M., 7.10 A. M. and 12:45 P.M. Joliet Accom., 9.45 A. M. 
This is the ONLY LINE Between CHICAGO & ST. LOUIS RUNNING 


Pullman’s Palace Sleeping and Celebrated Dining Cars ! 


BAGGAGE CHECEKEED THROUGH. 


Through Tickets can be had at the Company’s office, No. 55 Dearborn street, Chicago, or at the 
Depot, corner of West Madison and Canal streets, and at all principal Ticket Offices in the United States 
and Canada. Rates of Fare and Freights as low as by any other Route. 


A. NEWMAN, Gen. Pass. Agent. J. C. McMULLIN, Gen. Supt. 


North | Missouri R. R. 


PASSENGERS FOR 


KANSAS AND THE WEST, 


ARE REMINDED THAT 











THE NORTH MISSOURI R. R. 


— 


‘yy MILES SHORTER than any other Route! 


BETWEEN 


St. Louis and Kansas City. 


‘L5 Miles Shorter between ST, LOUIS and LEAVENWORTH 


—_— AND —— 


<L© MILES SHORTER TO ST. JOSEPH! 


THAN ANY OTHER LINE OUT OF ST. LOUIS. 





ka’ Three, Through Express Trains Daily ! “@a 


‘Pullman's Celebrated Palace Sleening Cars on all Night. Trains ! 


FOR TICKETS, apply at all Railroad Ticket Offices, and see that you get your Tickets 


J. M. DAVIES, H. KNIGHT, 
General ee Agent, General 1 apt enteat, 
- LOU 18. 


Pacific Railroad of Missouri. 


THE MOST DIRECT AND RELIABLE ROUTE FROM 8ST. LOUIS THROUGH TO 


KANSAS CITY, LEAVENWORTH & ATCHISON, 


| wreneee CHANGE OF CARS! “3a 


| Close Connections at KANSAS CITY with Missouri Valley, Missouri River, Ft. Scott & 
Gulf, and Kansas Pacific R’ys, for Weston, St. Joseph, Junction City, Fort Scott, 
Lawrence, Topeka, Sheridan, Denver, Fort Union, Santa Fe, and 





| | = 
| via St. Louis and North Missouri Railroad. 


C. N. PRATT, 
| Gep. ae Ast. oy Dearborn st. 














Nebraska City, Council Bluffs & Omaha, AI.I: POINTS WEST! 


AT OMAHA, = Nebraska Union Pacific Railroad, for Fort Kearney, Julesburg, Cheyenne, Lare- | 


mie, Benton 
AT COUNCIL SLUFES, for Sioux City, all Rail. 


{2 By this Line, passengers have choice of Overland Routes, either via Smoky Hill or Platte Route 
To Denver, Central City, Salt Lake, Sacramento, California and all points in the Mining Regions. 


Daily Overland Coaches via Smoky Hill Route leave Sheridan, end of U.P.R.R,, for Santa Po and New Mexico. | 





Through Tic hots for Sale at all Ticket Offices, 
P. B. GROAT, Gen. Ticket Agent. GEO. H. NETTLETON, Gen. Supt. 
HENRY STARRING, Gen. Agent, Chicago. 





Ge At SEDALIA, WARRENSBURG and PLEASANT HILL, with Stage Lines for Warsaw, 
Quincy, Bolivar, Springfield, Clinton, Osceola, Lamar, Carthage, Granby, Neosho, Baxter Springs, Fort 
| Gibson, Fort Smith, Van Buren, Fayetteville, Bentonville. 


PALACE SLEEPING CARS on all NIGHT TRAINS. 
Baggage Checked Through Free! 


THROUGH TICKETS for sale at all the Principal Railroad Offices in the United States and Cana- 
Be Sure and Get your Tickets over the PACIFIC R. BR. OF MISSOURI. 


THOS. McKISSOCK, 


General Superintende 


| das. 


Gen. Pass. and "Ticket Agt. 


wes B. HALE, 
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Hours the Quickest, and Sixty-One Miles the Shortest Line 


— FROM — 


CHICAGO TO NEW YORK. 


ittsburgh, Ft.Wayne & Chicago and Pennsylvania Central 


IS THE ONLY ROUTE RUNNING ITS ENTIRE TRAIN THROUGH TO PHILADELPHIA AND NEW YORK, AND THE ONLY ROUTE RUNNING 


THREE DAILY LINES OF PULLMAN’S DAY AND SLEEPING PALACES, 


— FROM CHICAGO TO — 


Harrisburg, Philadelphia and New York, 


wa WITHOUT CHANGE ! ea 


WITH BUT ONE CHANGE TO 


BALTIMORE, PROVIDENCE, NEW HAVEN, 


HARTFORD, 





SPRINGFIELD, 





Trains Leave WEST SIDE UNION DEPOT, corner West Madison and Canal Streets, as follows: 














LEAVE: | Mail 
6.40 A. M 
| 10.46 * 
2.00 P. M 
4a * 
5.40 * 
6.00 A. M 
iS 
LL AN ( 115 “ 
ROCHESTER.............05 «+ 203 P. M.! 
PITTSBURGH.. ‘ . 4 00 = 
BLAIRSVILLE BRANCH.. 6.05 ** 
Pot se aes 6.56 “ 
ES 758 “ 
_ aa ee ls 9.05 “ 
RE SE AB | "10.21 “ 
i eee ee | an440 
RIS: 3 .5555-55.scs0sre5ea | “S304 
SE acecivn.cs sensssoncens | so 
DOW SEI 0c ccccsesecnses esos | §oo 
ARRIVE: 
Ps civ ctccgdce sostance {| 630 * 
NEW YORK, Via PHILADELPHIA...... a 6 


NEW YORK, Via ALLENTOWN........ 








BOSTON AND NEW 














- 

Day Rxpress. | Pacific Bxp. | Night Exp. | levarse 
11.00 A. M.| 8.15 P.M.) 9.00 P. Mop 8 SF 
200P.M.s. 910 “ | 218A. Mi SoB2 ey 
355 “ | 1130 “ |p. 5.30 “ [Ra S Bis 
530 * | 125A.M) 810 “* [Bee ose 
63 “ | 343 “ 940 _“ esse 
8.8.00 4.30 “ |p.12.05 P. M. B~RO3 
} 895 “ | 5.09 “ | 1234 “ |" | 8BSp 
10 00 “ | .> : Py “ s 22° 
1120 “ |p.840 * Ea 
1.15A.M.) 1052 “ | 602 “ | South's Exp. 
250 “ | 1245P.M.|s. 7.50 “ | 5.30A.M,. 
1m | 8m 954 “ | Tag 
518 “ | 8387 * | 1042 “ | Bos « 
6.04 “ | 438 * 11.43 “ | 9.04 * 
.700 “ 18. 5.45“ 12.35 A.M.) 'B.10.05 
8.06 * — 1.4 iv 1.34 “ 
9.10 8.23 * a9 12.25 P. M. 
1112“ | 1045 “ | 520 “ Ip aso + 
12.27 P. 12.15A.M.| 7.00 * 4.10 
1.37 * 140 “ |B. 8.16 “ 5.35 
2.45 3.10 * 940 “ | 709 
600 “ | 643 * 1.00 P. M.| 10.26 “ 
es Eee vl eee 
245 “ | 420 “ 9.00 A.M.) 7.00 
6.20 “ | 5.50 1.00 P.M.| 10.00 “ 
SSPA. | GASP. Bi BO Le ccccccc cee 





WORCESTER AND BOSTON! 
THE DAY EXPRESS f<ss"ineyfattor cus *kcWNING WOUOR rom CH 


cago to New York, except Saturday; leaves Pittsburgh daily, except Sunday; has SLEEPING CAR 
from Crestline to Altoona, except Saturday. This train reaches NK W YORK one and a half 
hours in advance of all other Lines, and in time to make clox«e connection for 
BOSTON! Noother Route through New York makes it! Arrives in BALTIMORE Five Hours, 
and WASHINGTON Four Hours in Advance of Rival Routes! 
Leaves Chicago and ths oy roe ENT and 





THE PACIFIC EXPRESS New York, with THROUG 


from Chicago; leaves Harrisburg for Baltimore daily, except Sunday; has SLEEPING CARS from Oni 
cago to a. and from Altoona to Philadelphia. This train onives in NEW YORK One Hour, 
BALTIMORE Nine Hours, and WASHINGTON Seven Mours, in Advance of all other 


Lines ! 
THE NiGt EXPRESS Leaves Chicag i) daily, except Saturday and Sunday; leaves 
an h dal ly, except Sunday; leaves Harrisburg for Bal- 
i daily ; has ER PALAC S on Tuesd ay, Wednesday and Friday; COMPARTMENT 
R on Monday ma MMnareda from cant Philadelphia and New York; has SLEEPING CAR$ 
— rey Crestline, and from Pittsburgh to New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore. This train 
reaches NEW YORK One Hour, and BALTIMORE Three Hours in Advance of compet- 


ing Routes! 
M AIL Leaves Chicago daily, except Sunday, stopping at all Stations, and Hpren| 
Crestline the same evening (where passengers can transfer to Day eapros 
leaves Crestline (Express, s] th e next morning, and leaves Pittsburgh daily, except Sunday. “SLE PIN 
CARS from Pittsburgh to Philadelphia. 
Leaves PITTIBURGH daily, exce 


THE SOUTHERN EXPRES SILVER PALACE CARS to Phil 


York; leaves Harrisburg for Baltimore daily, except Sunday. 

















t Monday, with 
efphia and New 








ENCLAND PASSENCERS will find this Route especially Desirable, 


as it Gives them an 


opportunity of Seeing the FINEST VIEWS AMONC THE ALLECHANY MOUNTAINS, 
Besides Visiting PITTSBURGH, PHILADELPHIA and NEW YORK, without extra cost ! 


All New England Passengers holding Through Tickets, will be Transferred, with their Baggage, to Rail and Boat Connections in 
NEW YORK, WITHOUT CHARGE. 


Close Connections Made at Lima for all Points on the Dayton & Mich. and Cin., Hamilton & Dayton R’ys, 


And at CRESTLINE, for OLEVELAND, ERIE, DUNKIRK, BUFFALO, NIAGARA FALLS, and all Points reached via Lake Shore R.R. 


THROUGH TICKETS FOR SALE AT THE COMPANY’S OFFICES, N.W.COR. RANDOLPH & LASALLE ST., 


65 and 52 Clark St., Cor. Randolph and Wells St., (under the Briggs Honse,) and at Depot, Chicago; also at Principal Ticket Offices in the West. 


F, BR. MYERS, Gen, Pass, and Ticket Agt, P. & F. W. B’y, Chicago. 
T. L, KIMBALL, Gen. Western Pass, Agent, Penn, Central R, R., Chicago, 





W. 0. CLELAND, Gen. Western Pass, Agt, P. Ft.W. & 0. B’y, Chicago, 








Wouart 1s Sarp OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE. 





“ A very neat publication in point of appearance, 
and, as it always has been, is now a relixt le, inter- 
esting and accurate journal, Fae * edited in its va- 
rious departments. ur scissors have 
wandered over its i - ae... atime and pl 
and — he with gratifying results."’—Buffalo Com 


“The news is very full, the discussions are con- 
ducted in good temper and with excellent infor- 
mation. To judge trom this first number, me. con- 
ductors of the Gazetrse know what “ railroading” 
is, and what a praper weekly journal should me - 
—New York 

** One of our most valuable exc Si Adee 
Its columns teem with reliable iniormation of 
great benefit to railroad men of every section of 
the United States.”"—Leavenworth B 

*“*Fall of information, scientific and general, 
with regard to railroads all over the country, their 
Seen, operation, etc.”—Rochester Caroni- 


“For railroad men and others wishing to keep 
themselves thoroughly posted on railroad matters 
=! know of no better paper.” — Madison State Jour- 


A most valuable thing to the engineer and all 
railway men, the capitalist, were er, mechanic 
and general reader.”—Brooklyn (N. Y.) Argus. 

** As it devotes much attention to Southern rail- 
road and industrial interests, it is always interest- 
ing to Southern readers.” *— Galveston ‘News. 

“ Has always been one of the best rs of fee 
country for railroad intelligence.” Say, Saag 
Commercial and 

“In every respect a wo rthy representative of 
energetic and go ahead city where it is pabllehed 

— Cincinnati Railroad Record. 


“Of great interest to railroad men, and almost 
(ick Satoman who use railroads.”—Marshali 
Statesman. 


“Makes a very handsome 


and is full 
of valuable matter.”—Chscago 


Post. 





“Every man who is at all interested in railroads 
would do well to take the Gazerrs.”—Jackson- 
ville (1ll.) Indepen 

“It appears to be ‘in many features the best 
journal of its class now extant.""—New York Official 
Railway News. 

* Animpartial and inde pendent journal, valuable 
to every railroad man."’—Furkersburg (W. Va.) 


“It must ~yt a bee A valuable ape Tt c oaem. 
holders and those w i ilroads.” 





* Ung uestionabl 
United % States.— 


~“anauemanneee - oot nese r publish- 
ed in the West.”—Aurora (il.) Beac: pe . 


“ A well-edited r, showin ind and in- 
telligence mee. "— Amertoon Railway Sienes = 

“ Well ag the patronage of all intelligent 
railroad men.’’—Kalamazoo Gazette. 


= Replete ‘with matters aces with railroad- 
ing.” - Holmesburg ( Pa.) Gaze 


“ We re 9 iy ca _ 
bay ual in a nce to any technical journal 
fi ~ ty Piichison Patriot. ’ 


of. 
“Every railroad man reads the Gazerrs.”’— 
Bloomington (ill.) Leader. 

“A complete sppomiary of railroad news.”— 
Harrisburg ( Pa.) Patriot 


a be we (iit) Protr a in the 


“The best journal of its class in the United 
States.” —La Crosse Leader. 
“ Promising much for the future.""— Detroit Com- 
mercial Advertiser. 
“A model of what a railroad newspaper shou! 
be." ao. ™ 
An excellent journal for railroad men.”—Man- 


kato (ian) Besa. 


“or 7 
(0) great interest to railroad men.”— Delaware 


Broad Gauge! Double Track 
ERIE RAILWAY. 


E=zPREss TRAINS DAILY ! 
From Cleveland, Dunkirk and Buffalo, 625 Miles, to New York, WITHOUT CHANGE of Coaches! 


The Trains of this Railway are run in DIRECT CONNECTION WITH ALL WESTERN AND 
THERN LINKS, for 


Elmira, Williamsport, Oswego, Great Bend, Scranton, Newburgh 


NEW YORK, ALBANY, BOSTON, PROVIDENCE, 


AND PRINCIPAL NEW ENGLAND CITIES. 


New and Improved DRAWING ROOM COACHES are attached to the DAY EXPRESS 
Running THROUGH TO NEW YORK. 


G COACHES, Combining all Modern Improvements, 


mica pete Ventilation and the pecans ight trsles 10 New ¥ for the comfort of Passengers incident to the 
AD GAUGE, accompany all to New York. 


wo ity 1 


All Trains of Saturday run directly Through to New York. 


®” Ask for Tickets via Erie Railway, which can be procured at 66 Clark Street, 
Chicago, and at all Principal Ticket offices inthe West and Southwest. 





as Trains on this Railway will, when necessary, wait from 
one cor ZA ™. 





L. D. RUCKER, A. J. DAY, 
Gen'l Superintendent, New Y: 


WM. R. BARR 
| Western Passenger Agent, Chicago. | Gen’! Passenger 


Agent, New 


York. 
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LAKE SHORE 


—- na 


MICHIGAN SOUTHERN R.W. 


THE GREAT THROUGH LINE BETWEEN 


CHICAGO, BUFFALO & NEW YORK, 


WITHOUT CHANGE! 


AND THE ONLY RAILWAY 


RUNNING PALACE COACHES THROUGH! 


— BETWEEN — 


CHICAGO & NEW YORK, via BUFFALO 
2 WITHOUT TRANSFER OF PASSENGERS ! <2 


All Trains Stop at Twenty-Second Street to Take and Leave Passengers. 
Baggage Checked at that Station for all Points East. 


7:30 A.M, “4 


Leaves 22d Street 7:45 A. M. Stops at ali Stations. Arrives—Toledo, 6:20 P. M. 


Wie 


Leaves—Twenty-Second Street, 11:15 A. MH. Arriwes—Elkhart, 2:55 P. M.; Cleveland 10:30 P. 
M.; Buffaio, 4:10 A. M.: New York, 6:55 P. M. ; Boston, 11:45 P. M. 











EXPRESS TRAINS DAILY, [Sundays Excepted,} Leave 


Cuicaao from the New Depot, on Van Buren St., at the head of La Salle Street, as follows: 


IL TRAIN. 


VIA OLD ROAD. SUNDAYS EXCEPTED. 








AL NEW YORK EXPRESS, 


VIA AIR LINK, SUNDAYS EXCEPTED. 


This Train has PALACE SLEEPING COACH Attached, Running 


THROUGH TO ROCHESTER, WITHOUT CHANGE! 


IN DIRECT CONNECTION WITH 


Wagner's Celebrated Drawing-Room Coaches on N.Y. Central R.R. 








\'15 P.M, ATLANTIC EXPRESS (Daily), 


Via AIR LINE. 


Leave—Twenty-Second Street 5:30 P. MZ.  Arrives—Laporte, 8:10 P. M. (Stops 20 minutes 
for Supper); arrives at Toledo, 2:50 A M.; Cleveland, 7:25 A. M. (20 minutes for Breakfast); arrives at 
Buffalo, 1:55 P. M.; Rochester, 5:10 P. M. (20 minutes for Supper); connects with Slee io Coach 
running ‘Through from Rochester to Boston Without © hange, making but One 
Change between Chicago and Boston. 


NEW AND ELEGANT SLEEPING COACH Attached to this Train, Running 


THROUGH from CHICAGO TO NEW YORK WITHOUT CHANGE! 
at NEW YORK, 7:00 A. M. 


9:00 P. ML. 


Leaves—Twenty-Second Street, 9:15 P 
Bre oe) arrives at Cleveland, 10:35 A. M.; 
3:50 


Arrives 





INSIGHT Ex PREss 


VIA AIR LINE, (DAILY EXCEPT SAT. & SUN.) 


. Mi. 
Buffalo, 5:30 P. M.; New York, 11:00 A. M.; Boston, 





KALAMAZOO DIVISION. 


Leave Chicago 7:30 A. M. Arrive at Kalamazoo 3:15 P. M.; 
Grand Rapids, 8:15 P. M. 


Leave Chicago 9:00 P. M. Arrive at Kalamazoo 4:40 
.; Grand Rapids, 10:00 A. M. 00 A. 





(38" There being no heavy grades to overcome, or mountains to cross, the road bed 
and track being the smoothest and most perfect of any railway in the United States, this Company run 


their trains at a high rate of speed with perfect safety. 


(S™ Travelers who wish to SAVE TIME and make SURE CONNECTIONS, 


purchase Tickets via 


LAKE SHORE & MICHIGAN SOUTHERN R’Y. 


THE ONLY LINE RUNNING THROUGH BETWEEN CHICAGO 
CENTRAL RAILROAD and ERIE RAILWAY. 


General Ticket Office for Chicago, No. 56 Clark Street. 


CHAS. F. HATCH, 


F. E. MORSE, 
General Superintendent, CLEVELAND, Uso. 





Arrives—Toledo, 6:35 A. M. oe minutes for 


AND 
BUFFALO, WITHOUT TRANSFER, and in Direct Connection with NEW YORK 


General Western Passenger Agent, Curcaco. 


IVLINOUS CENTRAL RALLROAD, 


PASSENGER TRAINS LEAVE CHICAGO FROM THE GREAT CENTRAL DEPOT, FOOT OF LAKE ST 





ST. LOUIS AND CHICAGO THROUGH LINE. 


§:30 A, M. DAY EXPRESS, Sundays Excepted.. 


Arriving in ST. LOUIS at 9:30 P. M. 
BQ@F This Train Reaches St. Louls ONE HOUR & FIFTEEN MINUTES in Advance of any other Route! “@3q 


9:30 P.M. 7s ae: Stein Bes 
Jefferson City, Sedalia, Pleasant Hill, Macon, Kansas City, 


LEAVENWORTH, ST. JOSEPH & ATCHISON, 


——Connecting at KANSAS CITY for—— 
LAWRENCE, TOPEKA, JUNCTION CITY, SALINA, SHERIDAN, &c. 


CAIRO, MEMPHIS AND NEW ORLEANS LINE. 


8:30 A, M. CAIRO MAIL, Sundays Excepted. 


Arriving at Cairo 2:2) A. M., Memphis 12:10 P. M., Mobile 9:40 A. M., 
Vicksburg 9:30 A. M., New Orleans 11:10 A. M. 


Q: 30 P. M. CAIRO EXPRESS, Except Saturdays. 


ie at Cairo 3:15 P. M., Memphis 2:30 A. M., vishallons nee? 


M., New Orleans 1:30 A. M 
[IPAIGN PASSENGER, 


4:50 P, M. CHAMPA zat Cha i t 11:00 P. M. 


” THIS IS THE ONLY DIRECT ROUTE TO 


cepted: 








Humboldt, Corinth, Grand Junction, Little Rock, Selma, Canton, 
Grenada, Columbus, Meridian, Enterprise, 


MEMPHIS, VICKSBURG, NEW ORLEANS & MOBILE. 


At NEW ORLEANS, connections are made for 


GALVESTON, INDIANOLA, 


And all Parts of Texas. 


®” NOTICE.—This Route is from 100 to 150 MILES SHORTER, and from 
12 to 24 HOURS Q.UICEER than any other. 





THIS IS ALSO THE ONLY DIRECT ROUTE TO 


DECATUR, TERRE HAUTE, VINCENNES & EVANSVILLE. 


Peoria and Keokuk Line. 
8:30 AM KEOKUK PASSENGER, Sun. Excepted. 


8 Arriving at Chenoa 3:15 P.M, El Paso 4:05 P. Peoria 5:40 P. M., 
Canton 7:14 P. M., Bushnell 8:59 P. M., Keokuk 11:26 P. M., Warsaw 12:05 A. M. 


KEOKUK PASSENGER, 01 Saturdays, 


9: 30 P, M. Tis Train will leave at 4:50 P. M. Artiving at Chenoa 3:35 A. 


, El Paso 4:3 A. M., Peoria 6:05 A. M., Canton 7:36 A. M., Bushnell 9:25 A. M., Keokuk 
Inde P. M., Warsaw 12:40 P. M. 


THIS IS THE DIRECT ROUTE TO 


PEORIA, CANTON, KEOKUK, CHATSWORTH, FAIRBURY, 


CHENOA, EL PASO, BUSHNELL, HAMILTON, & WARSAW, 








Connecting at PEORLA for 


HAVANA, BATH AND VIRGINIA. 


Ottumwa, Eddyville, Oskaloosa, Pella, Monroe, Des Moines, 


Elegant Drawing Room Sleeping Cars 


ATTACHED 


PEKIN, 





TO ALL NIGHT TRAINS. 





t& SPACIOUS AND FINE SALOON CARS, with all Modern Improvements, 
Run upon all Trains. 


BAGGAGE CHECKED THROUGH TO AEL IMPORTANT POINTS. 


Ge For Through Tickets, Sleeping Car Berths, Baggage Checks, and information, apply at the office 
of the Company in the Great Central Depot, foot of Lake St. 


Hyde Park and Oakwoods Train. 


7—-LEAVE.— 





-—ARRIVE.— | LEAVE. -—ARRIVE.— 
HYDE PARK TRAIN,... *6:290A.M. *7. 43 A. M. | HYDE PARK TRAIN,....*3:00 P.M. 5:15 P. M. 
HYDE PARK TRAIN... 8:05A.M. 913A. _ HYDE PARK TRAIN,....*6:10 P.M. *7:35 P. M. 
HYDE PARK TRAIN,.. *12N0P.M. *1:40 P. M. 


* Sundays Excepted. 
W. P. JOHNSON, Gen. Pass. Agent. 





M. HUGHITT, Gen. Supt. 
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1870. 


Great Central Route !? 


1870. 





SPHED! COMHORT! 


SARETY ! 





MICHIGAN CENTRAL and GREAT WESTERN RAILWAYS ! 


The Great Central Route, via Niagara Falls, to 


NEW YORK AND 


NEW ENGLAND. 


Pullman’s Magnificent Palace Drawing-Room Cars, 


—— FROM -—— 


CHICAGO TO NEW YORK CITY, WITHOUT CHANGE. 





<j. PASSENGER TRAINS LHAVE CHICAGO, DAILIAYW EXCEPT SUNDAY. 


(DEPOT, FOOT OF LAKE 


5:00 A. M. MAIL TRAIN. 


STREET,) as Follows: 


Stops at all Stations. 


Arrives DETROIT at 5:50 Py, 


(SUNDAYS EXCEPTED.) 


11:00 A. M.,SPECIAL NEW YORK, & BOSTON EXP. 


an City 1:12 P.M.; New Baffalo 1:32. Niles 2:13, [Dinner], Kalamazoo 3:44 P. M.; Battle Creek 4:24, Marshall 4:48 
Toronto 9.20, Suspension Bridge 


os EXCEPTED.) London 11:15, aan Iton 2:00 A. M 
BOSTON, Li: 50 P. M. Ge This train connects at ROCHESTER (7 700 A. M.) with 


Jackson 5:40, Detroit 7:35, 


8:40, Rochester 6:50 A. M.; Albany, 2:40 P. M.; NEW YORK, 7:00, 


Wwasner’s Magnificent Palace Draw ing Room Cars! 
ta9” RUNNING THROUGH TO NEW YORK, WITHOUT CHANGE! .@ 3 


5:15 P. M.. ATLANTIC, EXPRESS. 


18 P. M.; Niles 8:30 P. M. [Sup pper) feipmacee, 10:25 P. M.; 
1:30 P. M.; Rocteonte 5: 
ROM CHICAGO ino NE 


(DAILY .) fast]; Hamilton 11:50, Suspension Beige 
A MAGNIFICENT DRAWING- soos SLEEPING CAR is attached to this iain daily, 


Jackson 1:00 A. M.; Detroit 3:40, London, 8:35, 
: NEW YORK, “100 A M.; BOSTON, 11:00 


(yer 
YORK CITY.’ ‘The celebrated ‘ 


» 3, ; Albany, 1:50 A. 


Ww 


8@- Hotel Drawing-Room Car is also attached to this Train from Chicago to Rochester! “a 


er These, together with ELEGANT DAY CARS TO SUSPENSION BRIDGE, make this Train the faverite Train for all points East. 
SPECIAL NOTICE.—Boston and New England Passengers will please notice that this Train now makes direct connec- 


tion through. A SLEEPING CAR is attached at Rochester at 5.30 P. M., running through to Springfield, Mass., thus avoiding 
transfer at Albany. Breakfast at Springfield. This Train reaches Springfield early enough second morning to Connect with all 


Trains up and down the Connecticut. 


9:00 P. 


(SAT. & SUN. EXCEPTED). Hamil ton, 4:35; ‘Toronto, 9:35 ; 
Albany, 6:30 A. M.; NEW YORK, 10300 A. M.S BOSTON, “ior. M 


M.,.NIGHT , EXPRESS. 


11:08 P. M.; Niles, 12:25 A. M.; Kalamazoo, 2:00; Marshall, 3:12; Jackson, 4:25; Grand Trunk Junction, 7:00; Detroit, 7:30; 
Niagara Falls, 6:15 ; Buffalo, 715 P. M.; Rochester, 9:10; Syracuse, 12:25 A. M.; Ro 


Lon 
me, 1:55; Utica, 2:25 


PULLMAN’S PALACE SLEEPING CARS ARE ATTACHED TO THIS TRAIN FROM CHICACO TO DETROIT, 


And from Suspension Bridge to New York. 


WE INVITE THE ATTENTION OF THE TRAVELER to the SPLENDID EQUIPMENTS of this FIRST-CLASS LINE TO THE EAST! 


t@” FOR THROUGH TICKETS, and any and all information, Sleepin 
Great Central Depot; also at No. 60 Clark street, under Sherman House; at 
53 Clark street, and at office under Briggs House. 


H. E. SARGENT, Gen. Supt. M.C. B.R. 


Car accommodations, &c., app pply 
rand Trunk Railway Office, 48 


W. K. MUIR, Gen. Supt. Gt. Western R. W, 


at General Office in Tremont House Block, at office in 
lark street, or at New York Central Railroad Office, No. 


ESEEY C, WENTWORTH, Gen. Pass, Agt. 











CHIGAGO, INDIANAPOLIS & LOUISVILLE 


THROUGH LINE! 


VIA 


VIA MICHIGAN CENTRAL RAILROAD. 


THE ONLY ROUTE TO 


TO LOUISVILLE, WITHOUT CHANGE OF CARS. 


TWO EXPRESS TRAINS Leave Chicago Depot, Foot of Lake as Follows: 
MORNING EXPRESS. 


8: OO A. M.. wring at voes eae 2:25 P. M.; Indianapolis, 6:00 P. M ; Louisville, 


(Except SunDayY.) 11:30 P 


4:00 P. N AFTERNOON EXPRESS. 


@ Arriving at Michigan City 6:20 P.M. [Supper]; LaFayette, 11:30 P. M. 
(Except Saturpar ) Indianapolis, Sry M.; Loutsville, 7:00 A. i: Nashville, 4.00 P. M. 


A GOOD SLEEPING CAR is Attached to this Train Every Night, 


And goes from Chicago to Louisville WITHOUT CHANGE! 


w SPECIAL NOTICE.— This Train stops at Michigan City for Sup- 

r, and waits at that point for mtral Atlantic Express East, leaving Chicago at 4:45 
sesengers going South, and wishing as much time in Chicago as possible, can take the 4:45 m. Micht. 

Se Central Atlantic Express, and connect without fail at Michigan City, with above Throug’ “Louisville 
xpress. 








GE ACROSS THE OHIO +t Louisville being completed, 


TB 
ee a relieved of the omnibus transfer. 


via this line, 
stem nOR smEooes TICKETS, apply at offices of connecting lines and at all 


HENRY C. WENTWORTH, Cen. Pass. Agent. 








Michigan Central R. R. 


LOCAL CONNECTIONS: 


Chicago & Michigan Lake Shore Railroad. 


Open from New Buffalo to St. Joseph, Mich. 
$:00 A. M. anp 4:00 P. M. Trains from Chicago Connect at New Buffalo. 


Kalamazoo, Allegan & Grand Rapids R. R. 


Open to Grand Rapids. 
Trains from Chicago Connect at Kalamazoo, 


Peninsular Railroad of Michigan. 


Open to Charlotte. 
$:00 A. M. anv 9: 00 P. M. Trains from Chicago Connect at Battle Creek. 


Jackson, Lansing & Saginaw Railroad. 


Open to Bay City, Mich. Passing through Lansing and Saginaw. 
8:00 A. M. AND 9:00 P. M. Trains from Chicago Connect at Jackson. 


GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY. 


All Michigan Central Trains Connect at Grand Trunk Junction 
— FOR—. 


SARNIA, TORONTO, MONTREAL, 


PORTLAND, BOSTON, BUFFALO, OGDENSBURG 


AND ALL POINTS EAST. 








8:00 A. M. AND 9:00 P. M. 











H. E. SARCENT, Ceneral Superintendent. 
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Orricz Gen’t Sur’t U. P. R. R. 
Oman, Neb., Dec. 16, 1869. 


Hon. T. M. Avery, President National Watch Co., 
Chicago, lll. 


Dear Sir—During the months that I have carried 
one of your B. W. Raymond Watches, it has not 
failed to keep the time with so much accuracy as to 
leave nothing to desire in this regard. 

For accuracy in time keeping, beauty of move- 
ment and finish, your watches challenge my ad- 
miration and arouse my vride as an American, and 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE NATIONAL WATCH COMP’Y. 








Pswn’a R. R. Co , Gen. Sup’r. Orricz, } 
ALTOONA, Jan. 19, 1870. 


T. M. Fate Esq., President National Watch Co., 
cago: 
Dear Sir—This Company has purchased and put 


‘in the hands of its engine-men, eighty ‘* Raymond 


movements,’ which have given excellent satisfac- 
tion and proved to be very reliable time-keepers. 
In addition to these, quite a number of Elgin 
Watches have been purchased by officers and 
employes of this Company, all of whom have been 
well pleased with the efficiency and regularity of 
the t 





I am confident that in all respects they will 
successfully in the markets of the world with simi- 
lar manufactures of oldernations. They need only 
to be known to be appreciated. 
Yours, most respectfully, 
C. G. Hammonp, Gen. Supt. 





OFFICE oF Gen’. Sup’r H. R. R. R. 
New York, Jan. 17, 1870. 


M. Avery, Esq., President National Watch Co.. 


Dear Sir—The Watch made by your Company, 
which I have carried the past two months, has kept 
excellenttime. I have carried it frequently on en- 

ines. and have been on the road with it almost 
faily. During this time it has run uniformly with 
our standard clock. Truly yours, 


J. M. Toubsy. 





mov manufactured by the National 
Watch Company. an eg 
Epwarp H. WILLiAms, 
General Superintendent. 





AMERICAN MERCHANTS’ UNION Express Co. 
Cuicaeo, Feb. 17, 1870. ' 
T. M. Avery, Esq., President National Watch Co., 
Chicago, I11.: 

Dear Sir—It gives me pleasure to state that the 
two or three Elgin Watches I have at different 
times purchased for presentation have given entire 
satisfaction, and are highly valued as elegant and 
correct time-keepers. 

A “3! large number of your Watches are being 
carried by the Measengeis in the ey of this 
Company. and are giving entire satisfaction, their 
time-keeping qualities being implicitly relied upon. 

Cuas. Farao. 





MICHIGAN CENTRAL R. R Co. t 
Cuicaao, Jan, 15, 1870. 
T. M. Avery, Esq., President National Watch Co.: 
Dear Sir—I have now been carrying one of your 
Elgin Watches, of the B. W. Raymond pattern, for 
nearly five months, and it affords me much pleasure 
to testify in favor of its time-keeping qualities, in 
which, after this length of time, I have great confi- 
dence. It has from the first run very close to the 
standard time, the slight variation being uniform, 
and noe rey of correction by careful regulation. 
My experience thus far justifies the opinion that it 
is a very safe and reliable time-keeper. 
Respectfully yours, H, E. Sareent. 





OFFICE OF THE GEN. SupP’r. C. & N. W. R'y, 
Cuica@o, Feb. 16, 1870. 


T. M. Avery, Esq., President National Watch Co.: 


Dear Sir—I have pleasure in expressing my 
opinion of the Elgin Watches, the more so since 
Ido not think there is a better watch made. A 
large number of them are in use by our conductors 
and enginemen. and other employes, and I have 
heard no dissenting opinion upon their merits. 
They run with a smoothness and uniformity fully 
equal to any other watch I know of, and justify all 
your claims of excellence in manufacture and 
fitting of parts. Yours, truly, 


Gro. L. DuntapP, Gen’l Sup’t. 


in Watches! 





LakKE SHorE & Micuiaan SouTHERN R. R. 
Cuicaao, Jan, 27, 1870. 


T. M. Avery, Esq., President National Watch Co.: 

Dear Sir—L have carried the Elgin Watch long 
enough to be able to pronounce it a first-rate time- 
keeper. I am making a very careful test of its 
performance and will soon give you the results. I 
think it will show that the West can produce 
Watches equal to to the manufacture of any part of 
the world. Yours, truly, 


E. B. PHt.uips, 
President L. 8. & M. 8. R, R. Co. 





Orricz Gen. Sup’t Erte Rarnwar, 
New York, Feb. 7, 1870. 
T. M. Avery, Esq., President National Watch Co., 
Chicago, Il.: 

Dear Sir—Having for about three months tested, 
in various ways, the ‘-time-keeping”’ qualities of 
one of your Elgin Watches, I most cheerfally award 
it the praise that itis due. For one month the 
Watch was carried by one of our Locomotive Engi- 
neers, and since by different persons, so that its full 
valne as a time-keeper could be Known under 
different modes of treatment. I will — say 
that it has given perfect satisfaction, and in my 
ounce is as near perfection as I believe it possible 
a Watch can be made. 


Respectfully yours, L. H. Rucker, 





General Superintendent. 


wr Neyy the Company. + BUSES Office and Salesroom of the National Watch Company, Nos. 159 and 16 Lake Street, Chicago. 








“(HB RAILROAD TICKET PRINTING HOUSE.” 
Rand, McNally & Co., 


[TRIBUNE JOB OFFICE,} 
THE LEADING 


PRINTERS, STATIONERS, 


ENGRAVERS, 


— AND — 
Blank Book Manufacturers 
IN THE WEST. 


Railroad Printing and Stationery 
a Specialty. 


Consecutively Numbered Railroad Tickets, 
Ticket Cases, Conductors’ Punches, 


DATING PRESSES, CANCELING STAMPS, 
Ero,, Erc., Erc. 


49, 51 and 53 Clark Street, 


CHICAGO. 
HARRISBURG 


CAR MANUFACTURING (0,, 


Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 
Passenger, Mail, 
Baggage, Box, 
Gondola, Coal, 


AND ALL OTHER KINDS OF 


RAILROAD CARS! 


Railroad Car Wheels & Castings, 
Bridge & Rolling Mill Castings, 
Bridge Rods, Bolts, 


RAILROAD FORGINGS! 


W. T. Hixproup, Superintendent. 
Wri.t1am Cotpsr, President. 








NEWS DEALERS 


Should Address Orders for 
THE RAILROAD GAZETTE, 
The Western News Company, 





AMERICAN BUILDER, 


AND JOURNAL OF ART. 
CHICAGO. 


A Paper ror Everypopy. 
Every Architect, Builder and Mechanic 
Should have It. 
Its pages contain the best and most original 
designs, fully illustrated; and adapted for general 
use. 


The original articles that appear in each number 
of THE BUILDER, together with its Original and 
Beautiful Designs for 


es and Residences, 
make it worth many times its subscription price. 
TERMS :—$3.00 per Year. 
Address 
CHAS. D. LAKEY, 
115 Madison St., Chicago. 


BLISS, TILLOTSON & C0, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


TELEGRAPH MACHINERY, 


— AND — 


SUPPwLIns 


Ot Every Description. 


247 South Water Street, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








L, @, TILLOTSOR 4 00,, N. ¥.| G, H. BLIS8, CHICAGO, 


A Journal of 


THHK RAILROAD GAZETTE. 


Transportation. 





Devoted to the Discussion of Subjects Connected with the Busi- 


ness of Transportation, and the Dissemination 
of Railroad News. 





Illustrated Descriptions of Engineering Works and Railroad Machinery and Rolling Stock, 
Contributions from Practical Railroad Men, on the Business of Railroading. 





A Complete Record 


NEW ORGANIZATIONS. 
PROGRESS OF NEW ROADS. 


RAILROAD LAW. 


ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


of Railroad News. 


ENGINEERING AND MECHANICS. 
TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. 
LAKE AND RIVER NAVIGATION. 
RAILROAD MANUFACTURS. 


The Cream of the American and European Technical Periodicals. 





An Impartial and Independent Journal, Valuable to Every Railroad Man. 





SINGLE Corres, ten cents each. 


Addrese— 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION : 


Single copy, per annum,...................s00. $3.00 
Four copies, per annum,..................ss0. 11.00 


Seven copies, per annum, and one to the per- 


son who gets up the club........ ayes kestet $20.00 
CanaDa SUBSCRIBERS, twenty-five cents additional. ‘ 
Extra Coprss, ordered by the quantity, will be furnished at $5.00 per hundred. 


ADVERTISING RaTEs will be made known on application. 


A. N. KELLOGG, Publisher, 


‘ 201 Washington St., Qicage. 
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